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tion; but I certainly understood him to announce 
to the House that he opposed the bill because he 
had not confidence in the Administration, under 
whose direction the money was to be disbursed; 
and I understood perfectly well, as every gentle- 
man understands perfectly well, that it is the duty 
of the Representatives of the people to refuse to 
raise revenue when they know it is to be expended 
through an executive department of the Govern- 
ment in which and in the members of which they 
have no confidence. The first duty they owe to 
themselves and to the people they represent, when 
the attempt is made to raise revenue which they 
believe is to be controlled by a corrupt Adminis- 
tration for corrupt purposes, is to resist that at- 
tempt and insist and demand, in the name of all 
the people, that the corrupt officials be impeached 
and hurled from the high places which they have 
dishonored and disgraced. 

The gentleman, however, now disclaims an en- 
tire want of confidence in the Administration, and 
also disclaims opposition to this bill. If the gen- 
tleman has siahtone in the Administration and 
is in favor of the bill, why did he start out in his 
speech in opposition to this bill, and end in oppo- 
sition to the Administration and the friends of the 
bill and the Administration? The gentleman, in 
his opening remarks, declared his opposition to 
the bill on the ground that it creates offices unlim- 
ited as to time. I beg leave to say to the gentle- 
man that, as I read the bill, itcontains no such pro- 
vision, it creates no such offices. Itis one of those 
statutes which expires by its own limitation, and 
all offices which it creates fall with it. The bill 
provides only for the creation of such offices as 
are required to execute it, and such other acts as 
have been or may be passed for the imposition 
and collection of internal duties, stamp duties, 
licenses, and taxes, direct and indirect. 

The gentleman is aware that it is not in his time 
or mine hitherto that in this Republic there has 
been such legislation placed upon thestatute-book. 
It is only once in a generation that such legisla- 
tion is required; and I believe the day is not far 
distant when this bill, if it passes into a law, as I 
hope it may, will, together with all like enact- 
ments, be no longer needed, and cease to be law. 

The gentleman will observe that the various 
offices created under the bill are necessary to the 
execution of its provisions, and that the bill would 
be useless withoutthem. If, therefore, his objec- 
tion prevails, the bill is substantially defeated. 
For aught that the gentleman has said the offices 
created by this bill are essential to its practical 
operation. I submit, therefore, that this objection, 
so earnestly urged by the gentleman, falls and 
is not valid. Surely, sir, I am justified in saying 
that the gentleman seemed to be against the bill. 
Certainly if he was in favor of it, and of its pas- 
sage, he pursued a very singular course in at- 
tempting to aid its passage by insisting that it con- 
tained provisions which he could not approve, 
and not even intimating that in any of its provis- 
ions he did approve it, or would in any event vote 
for it. Having thus stated his objections to the 
bill, the gentleman proceeded to arraign the Pres- 
ident of the United States before this House, and 
then directed his attacks against the venerable 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
through whose instrumentality, and that of his 
worthy colleagues on the committee, this well con 
sidered and digested measure is now before the 
House for adoption or rejection. Foran hour the 
gentleman rambles through an excited speech to 
show the House why its members should distrust 
those whom he pleases to admit constitute a ma- 
Jority of the Representatives upon this floor, and 
who are the known friends of the bill and of tie 
Administration. 

‘The gentleman says that before he votes for this 
bill, he wants to know what the money is going 
to be used for. [suppose the gentleman has some 
recollection of having indulged in utterances of 
that sort. The purpose for which the money is 
to be raised is declared in general terms by the 
title of the bill, to wit: to support the Goverpment 
and pay the interest on its debt. A bill to raise 
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| money to support the Government and sustain its 


credit, ought to command the unqualified support 


| of every patriot. Butthe gentleman, before he can 


support it, wants to know the special uses to which 


| the money is to be put. Why, sir, to limit the 


use of the money specially in a general revenue 


bill would be a novelty in legislation. Whoever | 


heard before of inserting in a bill for raising gen- 
eral revenue to supply the Treasury of a nation, 


| limitations declaring precisely how and for what 
purposes, and no other, all the money to be raised | 


should be applied. That would be indeed a most 
extraordinary proceeding. Why, sir, that is a 
novelty so strange and new, so unheard of in the 
history of our legislation, that I think a neutral 
border State alone is entitled to the honor of origin- 
ating it, and should be entitled in all coming time 
to have a special patent for it. The doctrine that 
there is to be no revenue raised until you have 
carefully guarded the bill so that the money can 
only be applied to this or that particular object, 
is, | repeat, novel, and without precedent in our 


history. It will be time enough specially to ap- | 


propriate the money after you shall have provided 
for raising it. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. [hope the gentleman 


will allow me for a moment to explain my seem- | 


ing opposition to this bill. The gentleman will 
recollect that I was yesterday exceedingly anxious 


to deliver some opinions I entertained about the | 


message of the President and the joint resolution 
which was before the House; but having no op- 


portunity to do it, 1 was compelled to say what I | 


could say upon that subject upon the tax bill. 
The gentleman will recollect that I was frequently 


interrupted by questions of order in the remarks | 


I made to-day, and I was compelled to assume a 
seeming opposition to this bill, in order to enable 


me to bring my remarks upon the other subject | 
within the rules of order, and afford me an oppor- | 


tunity of expressing my opposition to the policy 
of the Administration. The gentleman I suppose 
understands that. | expressed no real opposi- 
tion to the tax bill. 


| tion,and to be made secure in their persons, theic 
property, and their homes—to touch the divine 
| institution of slavery, that civilizer of the children 
| of the kingdom of Dahomey, the gentleman and 
| his State will depart from you. Touch not the 
| civilizer, says the gentleman, or Kentucky leaves 

you. This divinity of civilization, chattel slavery, 


11g i } } 
;| Is sacred; forthe way to civilize men is to enslave 








Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman said that | 


before he voted for this bill he wanted to know | 
| what was to be done withthe money. I supposed | 


him to say it in good faith; and thatthe bill could | 
not have his support, nor the Government be 


provided with support by means of this general |; 


revenue bill, unless with express limitations an- 
nexed that this suspected Administration should 
only use the money in a certain way. What lim- 
itation upon the uses of this revenue would the 
gentleman have? Would he have its use so re- 
stricted that in supporting the Government the 
patriarchal institution of slavery should suffer ro 


detriment?) The thought which ran through the | 


gentleman’s speech was, that if this revenue be 
raised, or if this bill be passed, its uses should be 


restricted to the purpose, the sublime purpose, of | 


bringing the cotton States back into the Union, 
and keeping them in the Union, with their ancient 
social system of chattel slavery, if you please, 


intact. What else, sir, can you infer, or can the | 
House infer, from the significant utterance of the | 


gentleman, that unless the cotton States shall be 
brought back into the Union, or, to use his words, 
if you let the cotton States go, Kentucky will not 


stay with you? What do those strange words | 
signify; what do they’ import?) Why, that the | 
gentleman is willing to raise $100,000,000 of rev- | 


enue, to be collected for the time being from the 
loyal citizens of the United States, for the purpose 


of getting the cotton States back into the Union || 


upon their former status, with their slaves and | 


slavery; and not otherwise. This idea pervaded 
the gentleman’s speech from beginning to end, 


whether he was conscious of it ornot. He said, | 


in substance, that if you attempt, through the in- 
strumentality of your Army—supported and sus- 
tained, in part at least, by means of this immense 
revenue that you are to collect and put into the 
Treasury by this bill, in the preservation of the 
Constitution and the Union, and in defense of the 
good men and true who dwell under the shield of 
the Constitution, and are entitled to its protec- 


| them and convert them into brutes! 

Sir, if that is the condition upon which the 
gentleman’s allegiance is to be retained to the 
Union and the Constitution, the sooner all such 

| patriots depart the better. I say that the sooner 
they depart the better for the country. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me say a word. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, sir; I am not misrep- 
senting the gentleman’s position. He argued that 
chattle slavery in America is the civilizer of the 
children of the kingdom of Dahomey. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 1 do say that the gen- 
tleman misrepresents my position. [ annex no 
| conditions to my loyalty. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the gentleman annexes 
no condition to his loyalty then his remarks about 
the use of this revenue and the divine civilizer of 
Africa, and retaining the cotton States with their 
slaves and slavery untouched in the Union, were 
simply meaningless, and ought not to have been 
| uttered. He said, if you allow, under any con- 
dition, the cotton States to depart from this Union, 
then Kentucky would not stay in the Union; and 
| annexed the condiuon that you must not, in the 
great effort to retain the cotton States, touch sla- 
very. Who, in the name of Heaven, wants the cot- 
ton States in the Union or in any other place than 
the state of perdition, if they are only to be in the 
Union on the condition that, from day to day, 
| from generation to generation, and from age to 

age, slavery, this new civilizer of the children of 

Dahomey, shall continue, and be upheld by the 

whole power of the Government? [Laughter.] 
| The question is whether the gentleman from Ken- 
| tucky is in favor of the Union, whether he is for 

the Government of the United States and for the 

exercise of all the means which God and nature 
| have given tous, and which may be justly and law- 
fully employed under the sanction of humanity, 
for the putting down of this infamous, infernal re- 
bellion? Is he for the Union to that extent that 
he will sanction the employment of all necessary 
and just means to preserve it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman 
permit me to answer? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I want an affirmative ora 
negative answer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I want the Govern- 
ment to use such force as may be necessary to 
overcome the force opposéd to the execution of 
the laws; but I am not in favor of preserving the 
Union by destroying the Constitution and inau- 
gurating congressional usurpation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I put the question again to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, and I want an 
affirmative or negative response, If the majority 
of the people of the United States, and a majority 
of their Representatives in Congress, together 
with the President of the United States, conclude 
that to suppress effectually this rebellion and save 
the Union, there is an indispensable necessity to 
sweep away that ‘infernal atrocity,” the Da- 
homey civilizer, which has maddened the brain 
and deadened the heart of the people of half the 
territory of the Republic—will the gentleman then 
stand by the Union and the Constitution, and sus- 
tain the President and his policy ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No such necessity ean 
ever exist, except in the diseased minds of those 
who talk about the infamy of their brethren in 
the South, for habits which their fathers eg 
' and for institutions which they lived under for 
years. 

“ I will answer the gentleman’s question still 
further. I am not opposed to the destruction of 
anything which stands in the way of the exercise 
of any power, where that power is necessary to 
overcome the rebellion. Dig up every acre of 
land upon which the rebels stand—armies may 
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do it—but they cannot alter the title to a single 
fere 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman has not yet 
answered my question. I will state it again. Sup- 
pose that the contingency shall arise when, in the 
judgment of the President and in the judgment of 
a majority of the peoples’ Representatives in this 
House and in the Senate, it becomes necessary to 
utterly abolish this system of slavery that the 
Constitution may live and that the Union may be 

reserved, is the gentleman for it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Whenever the Pres- 
ident and a majority of this House come to the 
conclusion that itis necessary to sweep slavery 
outof the country in order to preserve the Union, 
I willoppose such a law by constitutional action— 
always by constitutional action. If the gentleman 
and his abolition allies come to our State to exe- 
eute such a law with force, | will oppose them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman does not 
answer whether he is going to leave the Union or 
not, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Never will Lleave the 
Union. Whenever it becomes necessary for either 
the gentleman from Ohio or myself to leave the 
Union, | will take care that the gentleman and not 
myself will have to go. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
a busy time of it before he got through with it. 
{Laughter.] It now seems that the gentleman is 
going to stay with us, but that he or rather his 
State is going to stay with us, in the event sup- 
posed, onlyas arebel. I want to know by what 
right Kentucky or any other State comes upon 
this floor and says in advance, by her Represent- 
ative, she will not abide by the Tuslalon of a ma- 
jority of the peoples’ Representatives in the House 
and the Senate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I deny that they will 
get the voice of a majority of the people. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Lassumed that they would, 
and so stated. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
with me. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I object to these constant 
interruptions. When the gentleman wants to in- 
terrupt me he must first get my leave. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The gentleman put 
questions to me, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Lam not putting questions, 
I beg leave to say now to the gentleman. The 
gentieman says incase of such a law being passed 


It makes no difference 


The gentleman would have | 


as | have stated, and which ifexecuted will save the | 


Constitution and the Union and put an end to this 


war, he will stay in the Union and fight. Fight 
what? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Will you let it be | 


broken up? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Who is the judge? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. You. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, sir. The people, speak- 
ing through a majority of their Representatives 
and their Executive, must rule by their laws and 
under their laws, until those laws which they 
may enact be by them repealed, or be set aside by 
the supreme judicial tribunal of the country. I 
submitthat the gentleman isnot the judge. Judge, 
indeed! On that ground Jefferson Davis has the 
right to carry on his treason, and no man has the 
right to go forth and slay the traitor. You have 
no right, sir, if this be the rule, to place the mark 
of Cain upon his brow as his brother’s murderer 
and drive him outa fugitive and a vagabond in 
the earth, or hunt him down asa traitor, and send 
forth legions six hundred thousand strong to in- 
vest him in his treasonable capital, drag him to 
the temple and the altar of justice, convict him 
of his hellish treason, and in the solemn language 
of the old law, ‘‘ hang him by the neck until he 
be dead.’’ I want to know whether, if the gen- 
tleman’s assumption is good for him, it is not 
good for Jefferson Davis, who has assumed to go 
out of the Union because youdid not by law give 
protection to slave property everywhere within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the country, by land 
and by sea; that is his position. There is no 
question about it. He has spoken it more than 
once in his character of president of the confed- 
erate States of America. 

The gentleman seems to be an apt student of 
the original leader in this rebellion. I say, sir, 
for myself, and it is because I apply the rule to 


myself that I believe it ought to apply to the gen- | 
tleman, that it is my duty as a citizen of the Re- | 


| 


| 
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public to bow to the majesty of the law in what- 


ever form it comes, and claiming for myself, if I 


deem the law unjust, the right which always be- | 


longs to the citizen, to seek its repeal by my vote 


and my voice, and in the mode prescribed seek | 


its overthrow in the judicial tribunals of the coun- 
try. ‘That, sir, is the extent of my privilege and 


of the privilege of every individual citizen acting | 


in his individual capacity. In saying this, I do 
not deny the inherent, sacred right of revolution 
in the people. I admit if the Government of the 
United States arrogates powers which do not be- 
long to it, imposes upon the people such burdens 
as are too grievous to be borne, they may, as a 
last resort, after all peaceable means of redress 
have been faithfully tried and have failed, and if 
further submission is more dangerous to their 
lives and liberties than armed resistance—then, 
and not ull then, may they employ force. That 
is the common judgment of mankind. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I subscribe to all that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
man does subscribe to it. If he subscribes to it 
and acts upon it, he will not be swift to advise 


| Kentucky to arm to resist the Government of 


the United States, if a majority of Congress, with 
the President, conclude and legislate accordingly, 
that the slaves of rebels in arms shall be declared 
freemen, and shall be no longer compelled to sus- 
tain treason. 

This Government has the right—which belongs 
to every legitimate Government known among 
men—of self-preservation. If it becomes neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the State, to sacrifice 
the lives of the best, the bravest, the noblest in 
the land, their lives must be sacrificed. In the 
providence of God, it has always been and always 
will be, to the end of time, a national necessity 
that some must die that the State may live. The 
quesuon, then, is this: if it becomes necessary 
for the preservation of the Constitution and for the 
maintenance of our nationality—the youngest 
born and the noblest of the earth, known as the 
Republic of the United States of America—to 
sweep away this modern civilizer of the children 
of Dahomey, will the gentleman, on that account, 
rise in revolt against his country? That is the 
question. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
question ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No,sir; you have answered 
it already. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
tion to nationality. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman prefers the 
Constitution to nationality. I prefer not to be 
diverted from my argument, nor needlessly inter- 
rupted. There is no nationality without a con- 
stitution, cither written or unwritten. There 
never was, and there never can be. You might 
as well talk of pulsation without arterial action as 
to talk of a nationality without a Constitution or 
system of Government. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Has France got any? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes, sir, she has one. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. France has a nation- 
ality. I would not purchase it, by exchanging 
our Constitution for ah 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes,sir; she is a national- 
ity and she has a constitution of government, and 
so has every other nationality. I said a written 
or unwritten constitution was essential to nation- 
ality. They are one and inseparable. They never 
did exist and never can exist separately. There 
can be no constitution without a nation, and there 
can be no nation without a constitution; they go 
together. But I am amazed that a gentleman 
should come here and tell me that the Constitaucn 
and this new civilizer are one and inseparable. 
That is what excites my special wonder! 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not tell you so. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman says he did 
not tell me so. Itis hard to tell what he did mean 
by his interruption. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I will tell him what I did say. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I cannot yield now. 


Do you ask me that 


I prefer the Constitu- 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I beg he will notfight 
a man of straw. 
Mr. BINGHAM. I beg the gentleman’s par- 


don for supposing him to be a man of flesh and 
blood. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. What I said—— 
Mr. HICKMAN. I rise to a point of order. 


I am glad that the gentle- | 
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Mr. BINGHAM. 
clined to do so. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I know you do not yield 
but I have a right to make my pointof order and 
it is this, that the gentleman from Kentucky ‘ 
the last man who should insist upon interry 
| when the person upon the floor resists it, for 


I donot yield. | have de. 


pung 
When 


I came in here and announced my presence L. 
. 5 
would notallow me to do it, although | understood 


| he had something very odious to say in case | had 

been present. That is the point of order that | 
_make; that the gentleman has no right to inter. 
rupt the gentleman from Ohio, unless the gentle- 
man from Ohio gives him permission to do so, and 
I object to it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state tha: 
the gentleman from Kentucky has a right to rise 
and ask the gentleman from Ohio to yield the floo; 
to him, but he has not the right to proceed with 
| remarks without the consent of the gentlemay 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam not going to charge the 
| gentleman from Raneny with saying that, if he 
did not say it—nor bave I. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I only ask fair play. 

Mr. HICKMAN, | object to any interruption, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Iam about to make a 
point of order myself, and it is this, that the gen- 
tleman, or the member from Pennsylvania, has yo 
| right to get upand, under cover of making a point 








|| ** Order!’ ** Order ot 


| of order, to make remarks about me. 
Mr. HICKMAN. Yes,I had the right to an- 
swer just in the way I have answered. [Cries of 


Mr. WADSWORT 
order I make. 
Mr. HICKMAN. My point of order precedes 


H. That is the point of 


|| that of the gentleman from Kentucky, and he has 


no right to pile one question of order upon an- 
other, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania objects to the gentleman from Ohio yield- 
ing the floor any further. No interruption of the 
speaker who is entitled to the floor can be allowed 
| except by unanimous consent, and therefore the 

gentleman from Ohio cannot yield the floor even 
on the request of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I beg pardon of the 
gentleman from Ohio if [have been out of order 
in interrupting him; butI see no occasion for any 
indecency, such as the member from Peunsy|- 
vania seems disposed to indulge in. [Shouts of 
“‘Order!’? * aie ve 

Mr. HICKMAN. If the member from Ken- 
tucky pronounces it indecency on my part, I pro- 
nounce ita libel on his part. [Renewed shouts 
of ** Order!’’ * ee de 

The CHAIRMAN. These remarks are notin 
order, and gentlemen will take their seats. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 1 will not permit interrup- 
tion after the course which has been pursued by 
| the member from Kentucky here to-day. [Cries 

of ** Order!’ 

Mr. WADSWORTH The memberfrom Penn- 

sylvania heard what | said. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, there is noth- 
ing further from my purpose than to do injustice 
| to the gentleman from Kentucky, or to anybody 
else. If the remark which I made does not apply 
to the gentleman from Kentucky he ought not to 
have interrupted me atall. For the honor of my 
country, and in sacred regard for the Constitution 
of my country, I affirm that slavery and the Con- 
| stitution are not one and inseparable. 

Mr.WADSWORTH. I do not say they are. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not say that the gen- 
tleman does in express terms say so. But I stand 
here to repel all insinuations of that kind, come 
from what quarter they may. I say, in the lan- 
guage of Madison, that the Constitution is a great 
charter of human liberty, and that it “* would have 
been wrong to admit in that instrument that there 
could be property in man;’’ and hence its framers 
declared that it was not fit to incorporate even the 
word * slave’’ or ‘‘slavery’’ or ‘ servitude’’ in 
| thatinstrument, for it was intended to live through 
all coming time, and it should not transmit to all 
after generations of men the fact that any such 
| system of ‘civilization’? as the African or do- 
} mestic slave trade, and all its kindred atrocities ex- 

isted at any time among the American people or 
| within tine Limite of the Republic. The Constitu- 


tion declares for liberty and justice, not for sla- 
| very and despotism. 
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de- Mr. Chairman, | am tired of the supercilious !! to be spoken by him who walked in his singing || his father’s martial tread to the same field of hon- 
i | robes immortal, without tasting death; words fit || orable death; the house and home which he leaves 





air with which gentlemen assail as violators of || 








ld, the Constitution and enemies of the Union the || to be told and interpreted to every man, that he || behind him a shelterand a refuge for his wife and 
ind friends of every measure which is exclusively || has a conscience, a right to know his duty, anda children, may be required to be given up in the 
Is for the common defense, or which proposes to || right to doit. Milton, for teaching this and like || hour of the nation’s peril; and yet my friend is 
Ing condemn the property and liberate the slaves of || lessons to men centuries ago, has been enrolled || to be mocked with the ribald jest that the atro- 
en armed rebels. herein do we violate the Con- || among the immortals. Milton, for teaching itto- || cious institution of slavery is more sacred than his 
he stitution, pray? The gentleman from Kentucky, || day in that vast rebel district of confederate con- life and the life of his son and the home of his 
od {Mr. W apswortn,] when I had the honor to ad- |) spirators, would be doomed to the dungeon or the || wife and children. Such argument, come whence 
ad dress this House before on these great questions, || scaffold by the code of this “ infernal atrocity.’’ || it may, is simply vulgarity—blasphemy against 
tl that tower aboveall other questions to-day because || Mr. WADSWORTH. Do you say that is the || the divine beauty of lite. The slave pen and the 
oe they touch the preservation and safety of the Re- || case in Kentucky? | barracoon more sacred than the free home and the 
le- public, seemed to be filled with a holy horror be- || Mr. BINGHAM. [say itis the case incotton- || hearthstone! Judge them, sir, by their fruits. 
nd cause I ventured to assert in my place here that | dom,in the Dahomey of America. I am not || From the households of the free, from the hearth- 
the four millions of slaves held by halfa million || speaking of Kentucky; I am speaking of the sla- || stone of the free, that nursery of all that is great, 
at of armed rebels, and by whose unpaid toil their || very and the slave code of the cotton States, which || or beautiful, or good in human character, come 
se atrocious rebellion is sustained, ought to be lib- || the gentleman says we must keep in the Union || the mighty body-guard of mankind, the world’s 
Or erated, and protected, too, if they would seek shel- || with their slavery, or Kentucky will not stay. || elect, who have made the scaffold and the cross 
th ter under the flag of American liberty. || When she throws off her allegiance to the Union || glorious, and have wrought out and brought in, 
an As the gentleman then and now has chosen to || and joins this rebel carnival of blood, 1 will speak || not without suffering and martyrdom, that bril- 
assail me for this, I may be pardoned for calling || of her as she deserves to be spoken of. I trustin || liant civilization in which we live—the boast of 
he his attention to the inquiry, what further did I say || God that day will not come, when Kentucky, || our country, and the boast of the Christian world, 
he in that connection on that day and in the hearing || rather than see the Consitution and Union saved || while from the slave pen and the barracoon of the 
of the gentleman? I said that every loyal citizen || by the liberation of the slaves of rebels, will seek || slaver, has come that fell influence, the infernal 
. in this land held his life, his property, his home, || to destroy the Union to save slavery. Why,sir, || sorcery, which has driven one half of this Re- 
n. and the children of his house a sacred trust for the || the very fact that the gentleman has aemtmbuads || public mad, and converted the people thereof into 
a common defense. Did that remark excite any hor- || a result as possible to flow from such a measure || armed traitors against aGovernment that has done 
ne ror in the gentleman’s mind? Not at all. I under- ] of justice ought to teach the gentleman himself || themno wrong, buthas hitherto crowned their lives 
10 took, in my humble way, to demonstrate that, by || that asystem which could drivea Commonwealth || with blessings and benefits, the only return for 
nt the very letter and spirit of the Constitution, you | to such an act of wickedness is an “‘ infernal atro- || which is a treason with no parallel save that first 
had a right to lay the lives and the property and || city.’? Kentucky to leave the Union or to band || treason, the revolt of the fallen angels against the 
n- the homes, the very hearthstones of the honestand with traitors against the Union if we proclaim that || God who made them. Sir, there is not even a col- 
of the just and the good, under contribution by law || system abolished in the eleven rebel States which || orable excuse for these traitors and their treason. 
; that the Republic might live. Did that remark | declares it a crime punishable by indictment and || There had been in no instance an injury or hurt 
i excite any abhorrence in the gentleman, or any | imprisonment to teach a living being the alphabet || threatened or done to them or theirs by the Gov- 
threat that fifteen slave States would be combined || of his native tongue; to teach him to know that || ernment of the United States, 
es against us? Notatall. I stated in my place just || he isa man, and nota beast; to teach him to know 1 The only question really in issue is whether the 
Ss 1] | 


as plainly that by your law you might for the com- 
- mon defense not only take the father of the house, 

but the eldest born of his house to the tented field 
I by force of your conscription, if need be, and sub- 


that his soul is his own, and that he has a right to 
enjoy the fruits of his own toil; to teach him to 
| know that there is even a God, ora hereafter 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Some white folks do 


majority in this or shall rule. That is the 
| 


question to be decided by this conflict of arms. I 
take it to be a well-settled principle of this Gov- 





|| ernment that the majority shall rule. [i pursu- 
l- ject him to the necessary despotism of military || not seem to know that. || ance of that principle, the majority of this nation, 
le rule, to the pestilence of the camp,and the destruc- || Mr. BINGHAM. Perhaps so; but does the | nay, sir, the majority of this Congress, speaking 
d tion of the battle-field. And yet the gentleman | gentleman apply the remark to me? for the nation, have the right under the Consti- 
e was notstartled with the horrid vision ofa violated Mr. WADSWORTH. 1do notapply itto you. || tution to declare by law that all the property of 
n Constitution, and there burst from his indignant || Mr. BINGHAM. I am glad to know it, sir. || rebels in arms or aiding this unmatched treason 
£ lips no threat that if we did this there would be a || Yes, sir; you must expect fifteen slave States to || shall be the lawful subject of prize and capture, 
e union of fifteen slave States against the Federal || wage war upon the Union, if you interfere with || and shall be condemned as such in your courts of 
T despotism. I asserted in my place, further, that || the rebel’s right to his slave, or with the rebel’s || justice, for the common defense. 
y after you had taken the father and his eldest born || code that it shall be held and punished acrime to || Mr. HICKMAN. Not excepting the slave. 
I away, and had given them both to death a sacri- || whisper to his slave—there is a God that takes Mr. BINGHAM. Ido not refer to slaves as 
: fice for their country, you could, by the very terms || notice even of the sparrow’s fall, and hears the || property. I would liberate the slaves of rebels in 

of the Constitution, take away the shelter of the | young raven when it cries for food, and sometimes || arms and of their aiders and abettors. 

- roof-tree which his own hands had reared for the || condescends to clothe with superhuman power || Sir, gentlemen have talked very loud in their 
Pe rotection of the wife and the children that were || the good right arm of an outraged man when he || discussions here about indicting a whole people. 
$ left behind, and quarter your soldiers beneath it, | 


strikes for the liberty of himself, his wife, and || I hold them to the issue—let them meet it—shaill 
children. To-day, sir, these rebels in arms, who || rebel property be made to pay as far as it will go, 
have forfeited all rights, save the right to a gal- || the expense of suppressing their rebellion, and 
lows, doom four millions of men to chains and | shall their slaves be taken from them to weaken 
slavery; subject them to sale in market overt, like || their power. It is a uniform rule among civilized 


that the Republic might live. And yet the gentle- 
n man saw no infraction of the Constitution, and 
made no threat of becoming the armed ally of the 
rebellion. Butthe moment that I declared my con- 


y viction that the public exigencies and the publicne- || the ox; say to the father: ‘* Your little child that || nations, applicable as well to civil war as to for- 
3 cessities required, that the Constitution and the || prattles its lisping words upon your knee, is only || eign war, or a war between two independent na- 


oaths of the peoples’ Representatives required, that 
by your law—the intperial mandate of the people 
—the proclamation of liberty should go forth over 
all that rebel region, declaring that every slave in 
the service of these infernal conspirators against 


pretense of civilizing them, subjected to the hor- 
rors of the middle passage, reduced to the condi- 
tion of chattels in a strange land, where it is made 
acrime by statute to teach them the grand stir- 
ring words of John Milton, ‘‘ Give me the liberty 
to knew, to argue, and to utter freely, according to 
conscience, above all liberties;’’ words worthy 

















our chattel, and will be sold with our pigs next 
market day,”’ 
shall be sold to another. The victims of this infer- 
nal atrocity are the native-born children of this 
land; and yet are held by these rebels to wage war 


no unjust tyranny over the mind or body of man. | 


And yet, sir, by that Constitution my friend who 
stands near me, in the pride of his manhood, may 
be summoned to the battle-field that his country 
may not die, that its free Constitution may live; 
the child of his house, the hope and pride of his 


| life, may be required to follow with unequal steps, 


and the mother of your children | 


| tions, that all enemy property captured in war is 

the legitimate subject of confiscation to defray the 
|| expenses of the war, and to indemnify the State 
| or nation for losses sustained, The justice of this 
| rule cannot be questioned where the civil war, in 





| 
y your children and mine, against your homes and || upon you. Their rights in their slaves must not || the one case, has been without any just cause un- 
y mine, against your Constitution and mine, against || be touched, or you violate the Constitution. I || lawfully and wrongfully waged by rebel citizens, 
D the sacred graves of your kindred and mine, shall || stand by my words, and denounce the system an || and where the foreign war, in the other case, has 
; be free, the gentleman rises startled with the hor- || infernal atrocity. | been unlawfully and wrongfully waged by the na- 
1 rid vision of broken fetters and liberated bond- I speak in the spirit of one of the noble men of || tion whose property is thus seized. [submit that 
F men, treason overthrown, and a country redeem- || Virginia (formerly a Representative here) who, ! itisarule universally recognized among civilized 
ed, regenerated, and forever reunited, and cries, || in his place a long time ago, said he looked with || nations;and I should like to see the gentlemen who 
no, this shall not be; fifteen States will combine || scorn and contempt on the northern man who || talk so loud against it, bring some authority to 
against you. Slavery is the civilizer; you shall || could get up and interpose any apology for sla- || show the contrary, not shirk the question by talk- 
neither denounce it as an “‘ infernal atrocity’’ nor || very. He said he would at any time goa mile to | ing aboutindicting a whole people, The rebels in 
overthrow it to save the Union. Lrepeat the word || kick a sheep. I believe he would have gone as far | this case indict themselves, they confess in open 
which so moved the gentleman from his pro- || to kick a northern pro-slavery flunkey. He had | court, 
priety, that chattel slavery is an ‘infernal atro- || no respect for a northern flunkey, these gentry |, Let me repeat: I assert that it is the accepted 
city.’’ I thank God that I learned to !isp it atmy || who whisper with white lips, they come, they || law at this hour among civilized nations, that 
mother’s knee. It is a logical sequence, sir, dis- || come, when the angel of liberty, beautiful and im- || when in a just war the conqueror acquires prop- 
guise it as you may, from that golden rule which || mortal, shakes the door of the prison house in || erty, by capture or by conquest, he holds that 
was among the first utterances of all of-us, ‘* what- || which men charged and chargeable with no crime || property, if he so wills and has the force, until 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, |! are buried alive. || the peace, and continues to hold it afterwards, un- 
do ye even so unto them.” And yet men are Your Constitution is no respector of persons; || less he voluntarily surrenders it, I hold that to 
dragged away from the land of their nativity under || it forges no fetters for the guiltless; it sanctions || be a principle recognized by our own court in the 


case of a harbor in Maine possessed by Great 
|| Britain in the late war. They would have held it 
|| until this day if they had been strong enough and 
\| had not voluntarily surrendered it. There was 
| nothing in the law of nations to oblige them to 
| surrender it. When gentlemen talk about the dif- 
|| ference between a foreign and civil war, I want to 
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know if the Government of the United States 
should not be indemnified for the coat of suppress- 
iny thisapiustand bloody treason out of the prop- 
There is but one an- 
awer; thatis, thacitis the rightofthe Government 
to take the indemnity, if she has the force to do 
it. Much is said about private property being re- 
spect dim war, save enemy property at sea; that 
the usage is only to take public property on land. 
Il admit the usage in general, in international war; 
becauae, by such a rule, the means for just indem- 


erty of the rebels mm arms? 


nity by serine all property of the sovereignty 1} 


and of allits sabjects at sea, and taking the public | 


property on land ts sufficient; end for the further 
renson that the subject must obey his sovereign, 
and is therefore not youren mv bychoice. These 
rebels have no sovereignty; they are simply organ 
ized conspirators, waging civil war against the 
people and the people’s sovereignty. ‘They have 
no public stores, and can have none; all the prop- 
erty they hold is enemy property, belonging only 
to them as rebels and enemies inarms. It is the 
right end duty of the Government to take their 


property for indemnity by capture and condemna- | 


tion, and to liberate their slaves to weaken them; 
and for the further reason that the Government 
has the nmghtto the service for defense of all its 
citizens, and especially of all who desire to aid the 
Government. IL scout the alleged sovereignty of 
these rebels; they are simply an organized mob, 
nor more, vor less. 

The gentleman says he is for the Constitution. 
Soaml. The gentleman says he respects his oath 
to support the Constitution of the United States. 
So dol. Ido not doubt his sincerity. I do not 
stand in my place to tell the gentleman that he 
Violates either bis oath or the Constitution when 
he refuses his assent to sach legislation as he can- 
Hot approve, and | respectfully deny his right to 
say that lam not acting in conformity to my oath 
to support the Constitution— / 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘Then 1 misunderstood the 

entleman., 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I certainly would not 
trent the gentleman otherwise than with courtesy, 
and I cannot imagine in what sentence of my re- 
marks the gentleman drew such an inference. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Lam very glad to know the 
gentieman didnot, [ must have misapprehended 
his remarks i that respect. 

Now, sir, itis the duty and right of this Gov- 
ernment to use whatever force is necessary to 
erush out this treason and to crush out everything 
that stands in the way of our arms, to use whiat- 
aver just means will tend to strengthen the Gov- 


ernment, and whatever will tend to weaken the | 


enemy. Does notevery gentleman know—I pity 
the intelligence of the man who does not know— 
that bere are four millions ofenslaved men, whodig 
the trenches and build the fortifications of the en- 
emy, who cultivate their fields, gather their crops, 
and furnish them the bread on which they live. I 


would like to see the man rise here in his place and | 
say that it would not weaken the enemy to take || 


from them these four millions of men who thus fur- 
nish their support. I would like to see the man 
who would express it as his conviction that it 
would not weaken the enemy to take from them 
one third their population, and that portion of their 


population whose labor provides solely and excla- | 


sively, almost, to them the means of subsistence. 
‘They wight almost as well undertake to live with- 
out the bright heaven above us, filled with the life- 
giving breath of the Almighty. 

I now come to the other point, and | desire to 
be very brief about it. Gentlemen talk about the 
rights of the States. 1 heard something upon that 
subject yesterday and it was brought up again to- 
day. Now, sir, | wish to say that not one of the 
eleven rebel! States is to-day a State in the Union. 
The territory is in the Union, the citizens of the 
original State .are in the Union, and still owe al- 
legiance to the Constitution of the United States. | 
They cannot get the territory out of the Union. | 
They cannot run away with it. It is anchored 
and fixed there; it is a part of the common herit- 
age of the whole people of the Republic. I know 
Fioyd would’ steal it if he could, {laughter,| bat | 
it is beyond the reach of a thief. The territory 
is there, and there it will abide forever; the people | 
are there, but there is no constitutional State—no 








| ginal States in that rebel district have voluntarily 


destroyed theirrespective constiturional State gov- 


|} ernments, | ratherthink the gentleman from Ken- 


tucky knows that as well as | do, or as any man | 


| in this House. 


Mr. Chairman, as every gentleman is for the 


| Constitution, and especially as the gentleman from 


Kentucky claims to keep special watch and ward | 


| over it, | desire to read a single sentence to prove 
| the truth of what I say, that these rebel States | 


are not States in the Union, but only rebels inarms 
within the territory of the Union, and without a 


constitutional State government. An illegal State || these purposes within the original limits of the 


constitution is simply void as to the United States 
Government. The Constitution of the United 
States declares— 

“The Senators and Representatives aforesaid” — 
that is of the United States— 
‘Sand the meimbers of the several State Legislatures, and 


all executive and judicial officers, both of the United States 
AND OF THE SEVERAL STATES, shiall be bound by oath or 


aflirmation to support this Constitution.”°— Constitution of | 


| the United States, art. 6. 


The Legislature of every State in the Union, 
and all the jadicial and executive officers thereof, 


this Constitution. Without this obligation taken 
and accepted they cannot in law exist as the 
officers of departments of a State government in 
the Union. ‘There can be no State in the Union 
without these several departments. That would 
be a curious republican State without a legisla- 
tive and an executive and a judicial department. 
If there be no such State departments so bound to 
support the Constitution of the United States in 
that rebel region, as | know there is not, then I 
eare not what forms and shams of government 
they may have; they are but organized conspira- 
tors and traitors. They have no State rights and 
can have none without constitutional State gov- 
ernments. Is there a Legislature in South Caro- 
lina to-day bound by oath to support this Consti- 
tution? ‘They are sworn by an oath to overturn 
it. Is there a judiciary in South Carolina to-day 
bound by oath to support this Constitution ? 
They are sworn by an oath to trample it under 
foot. Is there to-day in South Carolina an Ex- 
ecutive bound by oath to support this Constitu- 
tion? He is sworn by an oath to destroy it. 
These rebels have destroyed their respective 
State constitutions. State constitutions can only 
originate by the act of the people in the several 
States, and by them they may be destroyed. They 
have broken down their State governments; they 
have no Legislature which, to-day, under the Con- 
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| district or Territory within its limits for th 


_izen,and his liberty and life as well ? 
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vention that, in the absence of a State govern- 
ment, it cannot establish courts of justice j 





n any 
e pur- 
yal cit- 


, 1 would be 
ashamed to go to your tribune to take the Oath to 


support the Constitution if I felt in my heart that 
it was so weak an invention that it did not pro- 
vide for even this first duty of a Government. I 


pose of protecting the property of every lo 


assert the proposition here to-day, and I chal- 


lenge contradiction, that the Government of the 
United States has full and ample powers for al| of 


| revolted States; and we oughtto exercise them ir 


we have any respect for the oaths we have takey 
We must exercise these powers until the people 
of the rebel districts, now reduced to the conda 
tion of ‘Territories by their own act, shal! return 
to their allegiance, and reestablish State goverp- 
ments under the Constitution, and bind the sever) 
departments thereof by an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I will never consent, sir, that South Carolina, 
orany revolted State, shall send a Representative 


| upon this floor until every department of that State 
must be bound by oath or affirmation to support |! 


shall have become bound by an oath to support 
the Constitution of my country. We have noright 
to consent to that, they have no right to demand 


| it until they so reconstruct their State govern- 


ment. We have the right, and it js our duty, to 
provide by law for the administration of justice 
in that Territory. We have the right to send ou; 


|| tribunals to South Carolina in order that justice 
| may be done to our loyal citizens. Has the patriot 


Pettigru, in that rebel city of Charleston, faithful 


| found among the faithless, standing fast for the in- 
tegrity of the Unionand Constitution amid the wild 


howl of treason, no claim to the protection of this 
Governmentand to be protected there in his home? 
That good old white-hatred man, what true citi- 
zen would not run out ina storm to meet him ind 
to help him?) He isan honor to human nature. 


| Unawed, unseduced, and unsubdued, he clung to 


the Constitution amid the falling pillars of the 
temple, and alone amid the conspirators he is for 


| the Constitution still, and cherishes the hope of 
| its restoration as he cherishes the hope of a better 


life in the land of uprightness. 
Why, sir, amid the thunders of the infernal 
enginery of treason, battering down the walls of 


| your doomed and burning fort, be denounced the 


| and stood by the old flag. 


stitution of the United States, can rightfully im- | 


poseataXx uponany man oruponany man’s prop- 
erty, within their limits. They have no right to 
legislate at all. They are simply traitors, wear- 
ing the robes of office. There is no State gov- 


ernment in South Carolina, nor in Florida, norin | 
, ’ 


Texas, nor in Louisiana, nor in Mississippi, nor 
in Arkansas, nor in North Carolina, nor in Ala- 
bama, nor in Georgia, nor in Tennessee, nor in 
Virginia, knowa to the Constitution, or entitled to 
a moment’s consideration. I would hke to see 


| the man, if there be such a State-rights man, rise 


here and say that the Legislature of South Caro- 
lina, with the oath of treason fresh upon their 
lips not to support the Constitution, but to over- 
throw it, have the right to elect a United States 
Senator, or to enact a law affecting the life, liberty, | 
or property of any citizen of the United States. | 
The powers of the Federal Government in the ter- | 
ritory of South Carolina are, in the absence of a 


| constitutional State government, as exclusive and 


general as they are in the District of Columbia. 
hy so? 
Republic the United States Government has ex- 


_clusive legislative power save where there is a | 


constitutional State government. Otherwise the | 


| Constitation and Government could not be main- 


} 


State in the Union or of the Union there; that mad- || 


tained, and the great end of the Constitution car- | 
ried out. 

What is the end of the Constitution? As I said 
to the gentleman the otherday in debate upon the | 


| President’s emancipation message, its first and | 


chief purpose is to protect the loyal citizens of the 

United States everywhere in their lives, liberty, | 
and property. The citizens of every State now | 
in the Dateinend all who were citizens in the | 
original States now dissolved by rebellion and | 


Because throughout the limits of the || 





treason, refused to strike hands with the traitors, 
l ask you, has that 
brave, good man no right to claim the protection 
of your laws in Charleston? Such fidelity, such 
loyalty may justly demand the protection of the 
Government. If you would administer justice 
between man and man in South Carolina, you 
must establish a court of justice there that will 
take the oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, without which no court can right- 
fully sit anywhere in the United States. And if 
the worst comes to the worst—if these traitors 
imbrue their hands in the blood of loyal citizens— 
how can you refuse to provide the tribunal to 


| make them pay the penalty of their infernal crime 


upon the gallows? 
Mr. Chairman, I trust that I have as much 


charity as other gentlemen; but, sir, | beg leave 


to say that the Representative who will stand up 


| in his place and deny the right of the Government 


to provide speedily and effectively for the admin- 
istration of justice in the revolted States, commits 
acrime which would require a charity broader 
than the charity of the Gospel to cover. He is in 
a condition to strike hands with the rebels them- 
selves. Is nothing to be done beside sending con- 
uering armies to burn and destroy as they go? 
“hat is a needful thing; but [ would also send the 
white-robed ministers of justice. | would put them 
into the deserted temples of justice, and place In 
their hands the sacred scales, and bind them by 
an oath to do equal and exact justice to the poor 
and the rich, the stranger and the citizen. 

1 would Jet it go out that those who submit to 
the law shall have their protection under the law, 
and that those who revolt against the law should 
not only find the armed soldiers of the Union pur- 
suing them unto death, but they should find as 
well the swift hand of justice falling upon them, 
and the majesty of the law declaring, ** you are 
my prisoner, a prisoner against offended justice, 


|| treason, are citizens of the United States. Is the || because you have invaded the rights of citizens 
dened multitude, the majority of each of thé ori- || Constitution of the United States so weak an in- |! of the United Statee who were entitled to protec- 
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tion under the law of the land.’’ Let these rebels 
know that by confederating as conspirators for 
che overthrow of the only form of State govern- }} 
ment which could exist under the Constitution, 
they must submit to the administration of justice 
proposed until they can get another State organi- | 
zation under the Consutution, The only limita- 

tion that is imposed upon the power of this Gov- 

ernment ie the premises is that whenever any of | 


these T'erritories presents a State government or- | 
vanized in subordination to the Federal Consti- 
tution, and recognized as such by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State authority will be again estab- 
lished. That, sir, is my argument in reply to the 
suggestion about State rights. 

‘Those who would assert State rights must or- 
gTANIZe & judiciary under solemn oath to support 
the Federal Constitation, they must organize a 
Legislature on solemn oath to supportthe Federal | 
Constitution, they must organize an executive 
department upon a solemn oath to support the 
Federal Constitution, and until they do that they | 
cannot exercise State rights. ‘Thus their treason- 
able civil organization, while it is void as against || 
the Federal Government, operates an absolute for- | 
feiture of all their powers and rights as States. 

It is perfectiy clear to my mind that no State 
which once existed in this Union can destroy its 
constitutional State government without the per- | 
jury of its Legislature, who must, by providing 
tor secession, break the oath by which they were 
bound to support the Cunstitution of the United 
States. The executive, legislative, and judicial 
officers in those rebel States who aided this de- | 
struction of their constitutional State—and nearly 
all of them did so—only accomplished it through 
their broken oaths. ‘They stand this day clothed 
with perjury as witha garment before their God | 
and their country, Yet after such black infamy 
as this, we hear all this clamor about their State 
rights and their private rights and the sacredness 
of their divine Institution—that great civilizer. 
The gentleman spoke of Kentucky going away | 
from the Union. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Idid not. 
going. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The gentleman says now 
that she is not going. Tam glad he has changed | 
his mind, and is willing to let her stay. But he 
stated before, that if Congress interfered with the | 
civilizer she would not stay. [ would like him to 
tell us how Kentucky would go out of the Union | 
if she should be mad enough to try it? It depends |} 
upon circumstances whether she will remain in i 
the Union or not. | hope circumstances will con- 
strain her to stay. We believe that the initiation 
of emancipation, of full and complete emancipa- | 
tion, will put an end to this civil war. \| 

After slavery is abolished, or put in process of 
ultimate but certain extinction, there will be noth- 
ing left for traitors to fight for. [tis the sole cause || 
of this great treason, and it is time that the world 
knew and comprehended the fact. This great war || 
is a conflict for freedom and free institutions on || 

| 


She is not | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
{ 


the part of the armies of the Union, against armed | 
traitors whe seek to build and perpetuate upon | 
the ruins of representative government the most 
unlimited and atrocious despotism the world ever 
saw. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved that the committee | 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and the Speaker having | 
resumed the chair, Mr. Cotrax reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
had, according to order, had the Union generally 
under consideration, and particularly the tax bill, | 
and had come to no resolution thereon. | 


WASHINGTON GUARD-HOUSE. 


Mr. POTTER, by unanimous consent, intro- | 
duced the following resolution; which was read, 
considered, and agreed to: 


i} 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to in- | 
vestigate the condition of the “ central guard-house,” used | 
as a prison, under the control of the provost marshal, in i] 
this city, and give this House information as to the allega- || 
lions and statements contained in the following letter of C. || 
E. Livingston and other persons confined in said prison. |, 


Cenrrat Guarp-Hovuse, Wasuineron, 
March 5, 1862. 
Dear Sir: Being a prisoner and a stranger in this city, 
and suffering from bad treatment and wrongs at the hands 


who to apply to for redress unlessit is yourself. You will 
pardon the liberty that | assume in giving you a brief de- 


of the “ provost guard,” and situated as | am, I do not know | 


_ THE CONGRESSION 


; ened people. 
| figit the battles of our common cause, and to encounter all 
}} the dangers and hardships of asoldier’s life, are denied even 


| mnin. 


| condition, we will coutinue to suffer all the 


| the 


scription of the treatment I receive. The deplorable con- 


| dition of myself and fellow-prisoners must be my apology. 


There are twenty-one of us confined in a room fifteen by 
eighteen, which answers the purposes of * parlor, sitting- 
room, Kitchen, and water-closet.”?> We are supposed to be 


| allowed soldiers’ rations; but itis very few of them that we 


receive. ‘l'o give you an idea what food we receive, t will 
cnumerate the articles we have had for the past three days, 


| which consisted simply of hard crackers and as much water 
| as was necessary. ‘his is notan isolated case. Some days 
| we get a small piece of beef or perk; such instances are 
|| ** angels’ visits.’’ 


We receive neither coffee or tea, nor any 
warm food whatsoever. It we only received the tare of a 


| State prison convict, we would be periectly satisfied ; they 


receive treatinent compatible witha Christian and entight 
Men who left their homes and firesides to 


the privileges ofa common felon. We do uot profess to be 
incareerated bere without a cause; we are all liable to err, 
and, to a certain extent, we are no exception from the rule. 


| Many of us are here fortrivial offeuses against military dis- 
| Cipline, and, owing to the neglect of the proper authority, 
} we are allowed to suffer imprisonment from one to three 


mouths without a hearing ortrial. We are noteven allowed 
soap to Wash our clothes, consequently some of the pris- 
overs are obliged to wear their clothes until they are ina 
very filthy condition, and in a great many cases full of ver- 
Now, a man is supposed to be innocent until he is 
proven guilty ; they should, f think, be treated accordingly. 
Unless some person in proper authority investigates our 
horrors of a 
“bastile.”? If the military authorities wish to dispose of 
us, we would much rather meet death in any shape other 
than gradual starvation, which would most assuredly be the 


| fate of some of the more delicate constituted if they were 


not supplied with money by their friends ; those that cannot 
get money have to sufler. We can buy coffee trom the 
guard by paying fifteen cents for a canteen full. They get 
it froin their quarters. and pocket the money. Is there not 
a heavy penalty forscliing Government property ? 

T would not trouble you with a recital of my sufferings 
only iy Colonel (Ruger) is at presentiu Virginia with Geu- 
eral Banks, consequently not in a situation to render me 
any assistance. 

1 will not trespass any longer on your time; but T hope 
you will cousider this communication of enough weight to 
at least satisfy ; ourself of its truthfulness, which you can 
do by examining iuto this statement, and, asa Representa- 
tive of a free people, expose any wroug that is perpetrated 
on your constituent, 

Yours very respecttully, . E. LIVINGSTON, 

Company F, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers. 

I certify that the foregoing statement is true. 

WILLIAM GRAY, 
Ninth Regiment N. ¥. S. M. 


lL certify that the foregeing statement is correct. 
WiLLIAM IL. WRIGHT, 
Assistant Wagonmaster Quartermaster’s Dep't. 


We certify that the foregoing statement is correct. 
GEORGE W. COATS, 
JAMS McKENNEY, 
PATRICK DEMPSY, 
Nineteenth N. ¥. S. V. 
{ certify that the foregoing statement is correct. 
R. C. RUHLY, 
Forty-Fifth N. Y. 8. V. 
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coast of that State; which were ordered to lic on 
the table, and be printed. 

Mr. WILKINSON presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of Minnesota, in favor of the es- 
tablishment of a weekly mail route from Water- 
town, in Carver county, to Kandiyohi, in Kan- 
diyohi county, in that State; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. COWAN presented a petition of citizens 
of Blair county, Saneoseuie praying for the 
establishment of a national armory and foundery 


| at Hollidaysburg, in that State; which was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affuirs and 
the Militia. 


He also presented a petition of the Mayor and 


| other citizens of Philadelphia, praying for the im- 


| 


position of a fair and just tax to sustain the credit 
of the United States Government; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Lu- 
zerne county, Pennsylvania, praying for the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the country, lib- 
erating unconditionally the slaves of all who are 
rebels, and allowing for the emancipated slaves 
of such as are loyal to the Government a fair pe- 


| cuniary award; which was ordered to lie on the 


table. 
Mr. DOOLITTLE presented the petition of the 


sachems and counselors of the Rockbridge tribe 


| of Indians, residing in Wisconsin, praying that 


the Secretary of the Interior be authorized and 
directed to expend the fund of $6,000, set apart 
under the fourth article of the treaty of 1839, in 
purchasing supplies and other necessartes for the 
benefit of that tribe; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


PROPOSED EXPULSION OF MR. POWELL. 


Mr. DAVIS. There-appearing to be but little 
press of morning business, Lask the Senate to 
indulge me in calling up the case of my colleague 


| for consideration, The Legislature of Kentucky, 


as | intimated a few days age, is now in sessions 
it proposes to adjourn early next week; and 
whatever may be the action of the Senate in the 


| ease of my colleague, whether it be to retain him 


in his seat or to expel him, T should like exceed- 
ingly to have the action take place before the Legis- 
lature adjourns, for a reason which [assigned the 
other day, and which it is unnecessary for me to 
repeat. If the Senate will take up the case, I flat- 


\| ter myself we can get through with it to-day. 


Mr. FOOT. Before the question is put on the 


| motion of the honorable Senator from Kentucky, 


Mr. STEVENS moved that the debate in the 


on the tax bill should be limited to five minutes. 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union |! 


Mr. RICHARDSON demanded the yeas and | 


|| nays. 


And then, on motion of Mr. HARDING, (at 
five o’clock, p. m.,) the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, March 13, 1862. 


Prayer by Rev. J.S. Kennarn, of Washington. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


EUROPEAN RAILWAYS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- || 


ate a message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a report from the Secretary 
of State, in compliance with the resolution of the 
Senate of the 1[th instant, calling for a-copy of 
the correspondence on the files of the Department 


| of State in regard to railway systems in Europe; 
| which, on motion of Mr. Cuanpier, was ordered || 
| to lie on the table, and be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HOWARD presented a petition of citizens 
of Michigan, praying for the establishment of a 


military road from the copper region of Lake Su- | 


perior to connect with the nearest railway station 
at Appleton, Wisconsin; which was referred to 
ommittee on Military Affairs and the Mi- 
litia. 

Mr. MORRILL presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of Maine relative to the defense of the 


| would suggestto him what, pe: haps, has escaped 
his recollection—thata special order was assigned 
for half past twelve o’clock this morning, on the 
motion of the Senator from lowa, [Mr. Grimes,] 
whoexpressed a wish to be heard upon that prop- 
| osition, whenthat hour should arrive. Itisso near 
at hand that 1 presume the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will not care to press his motion, 
Mr. DAVIS. Notatall. I give way for that 
with a great deal of pleasure. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
withdraw his motion? 
Mr. DAVIS. For the present. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


| Mr. LATHAM, from the Committee on the 
| Post Office and Post Roads, to whom was referred 
| the bill (S. No. 218) providing for a steam coast 
| mail between San Francisco and Crescent City, in 
the State of California, with service at interme- 
| diate ports, reported it without amendment. 
| Mr. HALE. On the 10th of March I submitted 
a written report from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in reference to the establishment of a na- 
| val depot on the western lakes. The report has 
| been printed, and concluded witha resolution dis- 
| charging the committee from the memorials. I 
| believe the vote was not taken on that resolution. 
| I wish that it may be taken now. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
| ceeded to consider the report. 
| The resolution is as follows: 
Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the fur-- 


| ther consideration of the memorials, petitions, and resolu- 
tions herein named. 


| The resolution was agreed to. 
! 
} 
| 


| 


Does the Senator 


Mr. WADE subsequently entered a motion to 
| reconsider the vote by which the Commitiee on 
Navel Affairs was discharged from the further 
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consideration of the resolutions, memorials, and 
petitions, in reference to the establishment of a 
naval depot on the western lakes. 


JOUN DAVIS. 


Mr. DIXON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved. That the Committee on Naval Affairs be in- 
structed to inquire whataction ought to be taken in relation 
to Join Davis, whose distinguished bravery and devotion 
to duty have been brought to the notice of the Government 
in the recent report of Commodore Goldsborough ; and that 
they report by bill or otherwise. 


SEIZURE OF M. FOUCIIET. 


Mr. SUMNER. I offer the following resolu- 
tion, and ask for its present consideration: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re 
quested to communicate to the Senate, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, a copy of all unpublished corre- 
spondence between this Government and that of Great Brit 
ain relative to the attempted seizure, by the commander 
of the British ship-of-war Africa, of M. Fouchet, envoy ex 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of France, while 
on board the packet sloep Peggy, within the waters of the 
United Suites, on his way from the city of New York to 
Newport, Khode Island. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded 
to consider the resolution. 

Mr. SUMNER. I wish to make a brief state- 
ment in regard to this resolution. It relates to a 
very interesting incident in the early history of 
our country, the communications with reference 
to which that passed between the two Govern- 
ments have never been printed. In late inquiries 
at the Department of State, | understand that an 
important dispatch relating to the event was found 
to be missing from the files. It could not be ob- 


tained on application to the British legation here, | 
but it was obtained, through the liberality of the | 
British Government, in London, and a copy was | 


furnished from their files. It has been thought 


important in the interest of history, and in that | 
respect only, that the correspondence should see | 


the light, and, indeed, that it should be embodied 
in the archives of the country. 
The resolution was adopted. 
NAVAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. KENNEDY submitted the following res- 


olution; which was considered, by unanimous | 


consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Navy be instructed 
to inform the Senate by virtue of what law or authority the 


of such removal; and also whether the reasons which called 
for its removal still exist, and whether any additional legis- 
lation is necessary for its permanent location. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. GRIMES. 


two bills of which previous notice has not been 
given, the merits of neither of which do I know 
anything about; but I introduce them merely to 
call the attention of the people of the District to 
them, and have them referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, leave was granted to 


introduce a bill (S. No. 230) to amend an act en- | 


titled ** An act to continue, alter, and amend the 
charter of the city of Washington;’’ which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Leave was also granted to introduce a bill (S. 
No. 231) amendatory of an act entitled ** An act | 
to provide for the care and preservation of the | 
works constructed by the United States for bring- | 
ing the Potomac water into the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, for the supply of said water 
forall governmental purposes, and for the uses and 


Iam desired by the Common | 
Councils of the city of Washington to introduce | 





| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


: : i] 
Naval Academy was removed from Annapolis to Newport, | 


in Rhode Island, and is still retained there, and the reasons | 





benefit of the inhabitants of the said cities;’’ which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


THANKS TO CAPTAIN FOOTE. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The special order 


assigned for half past twelve o’clock is the joint 

resolution (S. No. 64) expressive of the thanks 

of Congress to Captain A. H. Foote, of the Uni- 

ted States Navy, and to the officers and men under 

his command in the western flotilla, which is now 

before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 
The joint resolution is as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the thanks of Congress and of the American people are due, 
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and are hereby tendered, to Captain A. H. Foote, of the 
United States Navy, and to the officers and men of the west- 
ern flotilla under his command, for the great gallantry 
exhibited by them in the attacks upon Forts Henry and Don- 
elson, for their efficiency in opening the Tennessee, Cum- 
berland, and Mississippi rivers to the pursuits of lawful 
commerce, and for their unwavering devotion to the cause 
of the country in the midst of the greatest difficulties and 
dangers. 

Sec. 2. And be it further resolved, That the President of 
the United States be requested to cause this resolution to 
be communicated to Captain Foote, and through him tothe | 
officers and men under his command. 


Mr. GRIMES. Mr. President, I conceive it to | 
be my duty, and it certainly is a great pleasure to 
me, to call the special attention of the Senate to 
the achievements of the newly created naval flotilla | 
on the western waters, and to the gallant part 
borne by its officers and men againstarmed rebels | 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. Surely no one could 
more properly be proud of the deeds of our Army 
in that quarter than a Senator from Iowa. Yet, | 
know that whatever adds to the glory of our Navy 
in the recent conflicts in the West, adds also to 
the glory of the Army, and that the two branches 
of the service have been and are so conjoined that 
no rivalry ought to exist between them, except 
a virtuous emulation in the performance of patri- 
otic duty. No examples can be found in the 
history of any country of more important results | 
attained in an equal time, in an untried field of 
naval enterprise, than those we have lately wit- 
nessed on the Ohio, Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Cumberland rivers; and I feel assured that the 
successes that have thus far been achieved, will be 
surpassed by the same forces whenever they can 
find an enemy with whom tocope between Cairo 
and New Orleans. 

On the 16th day of May last, Commander John 
Rodgers was ordered by the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed to Cincinnati and to purchase or com- 
mence the construction of several gunboats for | 
service on the western rivers. Under his auspices | 
the three boats, Taylor, Lexington, and Cones- | 
toga, were purchased and fitted up for war pur- 
poses. They were putin commission and reached 
Caire, after some delay arising from the low stage 
of water in the Ohio river, on the 12th of August, 
Commander Rodgers taking command of the Tay- 
lor, and assigning Commander Stembel to the | 
Lexington and Lieutenant Phelps to the Cones- 
toga. ‘The Taylor carried seven guns, of large cal- | 
iber, the Lexington six, and the Conestoga four. 
Here was the beginning of the western flotilla. 
We all remember the unfavorable criticisms in- 
dulged in when these three stern-wheel steamers, 
with oak casings, arrived at that military post. 
Some said they would be shaken to pieces by the | 
recoil of their own guns; others that they would 
be speedily sunk by the shore guns of the rebels; 
while not a few were alarmed by visions of Hol- 
lins’s ram butting them to pieces with impunity. 
From the day they reached their destination to 
the present no rebel craft has shown itself ten miles 
above Columbus, and no rebel force of any de- | 
scription has harbored on the two rivers in a | 
proximity which could be deemed threatening to 
their navigation, or to the two cities of St. Louis | 
and Cairo. A few experimental trips dispelled all | 
doubts of their efficiency; and when the people 
became assured that they would do the work they 
were intended for, all fears of a rebel incursion 
into any of the northwestern States, other than | 
Missouri, was also dispelled. A band of Jefferson 
Thompson’s robbers did, indeed, make a demon- | 
stration of crossing the Mississippi river, in Au- 
gust last, from the town of Commerce, Missouri; | 
but at the first intimation that the gunboats were | 
coming, they fled with what booty they could lay 
their hands on, pillaged impartially from friends 
and foes on the Siieneeiet shore. The boon of se- 
curity to the people of the northwestern States is 
a debt due, in no small degree, to these wooden 
gunboats, for however numerous and brave our | 


alone to have guarded all points on our river line. 
Thus, our people were not only protected from | 
danger of invasion, but they were enabled to give | 
all their time and energies to preparation for those | 
offensive movements which have reclaimed so 
much important territory from the domination of 
the enemy. 
On the 23d of September, Commander Rodgers | 
was detached from service in the West, and Cap- | 
tain A. H. Foote was ordered to take command 
as flag officer. Since that time the following boats, | 


| for service, and added to the flotilla under 





| 

















prepared 
2 7 . . his com- 
mand: St. Louis, thirteen guns, Lieutenant Pau|d- 


ing; Carondelet, thirteen guns,Commander W a)k- 
Pittsburg, thirteen guns, Lieutenant Thompson: 
Louisville, thirteen guns, Commander Dove; Cin. 
cinnati, thirteen guns, Commander Stembe]: F 


with iron-clad bows, have been built or 


4 
uS- 


sex, five guns, Commander Porter; Mound City 
. “2 ’ 
thirteen guns. 
The first engagement of the gunboats with the 


| enemy took place on the 9th of September, at Lu- 


cas’s Bend, in the Mississippi river, a short dis- 
tanceabove,and in full view of the rebel stronghold 
at Columbus. In that engagement the Lexington 
Commander Stembel, and the Conestoga, Lien. 
tenant Phelps, silenced two shore batteries, dis- 
persed a large body of rebel cavalry, and so dis- 
abled the rebel gunboat Yankee that she has not 
been heard of since. 

On the 29th of October, the Conestoga, Lieu- 
tenant Phelps, proceeded, with three companies of 
Illinois volunteers, sixty-two miles up the Ten- 
nessee river to Eddyville, Kentucky, where they 
jointly attacked and routed a rebel encampment, 
bringing away their horses, arms, camp equipage, 
and negro slaves. 

There could hardly have been an occasion where 
the presence of an efficient naval support was more 
necessary than at the battle of Belmont, fought on 
the 7th day of November last; and there has been 
no conflict during the war where this support, 
when finally called into requisition, was more ef- 
fectively and opportunely rendered. Nothing but 
the well directed fire of grape and canister from 
the guns of the Taylor and Lexington saved our 
land forces from being utterly cut to pieces while 
retiring on board their transports. Every effort 
of the enemy to bring his artillery to bear on our 
columns was defeated by the storm of iron which 
assailed him from the boats. His pieces were dis- 
mounted and his horses and men swept down as 
fast as they were placed in position. 

A great deal has been said about the origin of 
the proposition to take possession of the Ten- 
nessee river. The credit of originating the idea 
of a military campaign in that direction has been 
claimed, first for one, and then for another mili- 
tary commander. I desire that impartial justice 
should be done to every man; and acting upon 
the intention to do justice, ] must be permitted to 
say, that so far as I can learn, the project of turn- 
ing the enemy’s flanks by penetrating the ‘Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers, originated with 
Commodore Foote. The great rise of water in 
those rivers was providential, and with the quick 
eye of military genius he saw at once the advant- 
age that it might secure to our arms. Accord- 
ingly he sent to General Halleck, at St. Louis 
the following dispatch: 

CarRo, January 28, 1862. 

General Grant and myself are of opinion that Fort Henry 
and the Tennessee river can be carried with four iron-clad 
gunboats and troops, and be permanently occupied. Have 
we your authority to move forthat purpose when ready ? 

A. H. FOOTE. 

To this dispatch no reply was vouchsafed, but 
an order was subsequently sent to General Grant 
to proceed up the Tennessee river with his troops 
under convoy of the armed flotilla, and attack 
Fort Henry, directing General Grant to show to 
Commodore Foote his orders to this effect. Com- 
modore Foote was at once ready for the expedi- 
tion, and advised the Department to that effect, in 
the following dispatch: 


Unitep States Gunpoat ConesToGa, 
Papucan, February 3, 1862. 

Sim: [ have the honor to inform you that I left Cairo 
yesterday with this vessel, having ordered the armored gun- 
boats Essex, Carondelet, Cincinnati, and St. Louis to pre- 
cede me to Paducah, and arrived here last evening. 

‘To-day I purpose ascending the Tennessee river with the 
four new armored boats and the old gunboats Taylor, Con- 
estoga, and Lexington, in convoy of the troops under Gen- 
eral Grant, for the purpose of conjointly attacking and 0c- 


ies. i . . : | cupying Fort Henry and the railroad bridge connecting 
armies, it would have been impossible with them || pyné y g 


Bowling Green with Columbus. The transports have not 
yet arrived, although expected last night from Cairo, which 
causes detention, while in the mean time, unfortunately, 
the river is falling. I am ready with the seven gunboats to 
act offensively whenever the Army is in condition to ad - 
vance, and have every confidence, under God, that we shail 
be able to silence the guns at Fort Henry and its surround- 
ings, notwithstanding I have been obliged, for want of men, 
to take from the five boats remaining at Cairo 4ll the men 
except a sufficient number to man one gunboat for the pro- 
tection of that important post. 

I have left Commander Kitly, as senior officer, in charge 
of the guns and mortar boats at Cairo, ordering him, with 
the assistance of Fleet Captain Pennock, to use every effort 
in obtaining men and forwarding the early equipment of 
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he mortar boats. [tis peculiarly unfortunate that we have | cers and men who say they will go wherever I lead them | no wsene mevenee » capture of the balance. A fresh as- 
ared the t 7 / ; P | ) no means involved the captur the balan A fresh a 
om- yot been able to obtain men for the flotilla, as they only || fail by my side, makes me feel sad to lead them to almost | sauit must be made in each instance. At the main fort, and 
are wanting to enable me to have, at this moment, eleven certain death.” | many of the earthworks, stockades crossed the trenches, ex- 
uld- full-manned instead of seven partially-imanned gunboats But he obeyed what was believed to be the || Positg the assaulting party to a stonn of bullets from rifle- 
alk; ready for efficient operations at aay point. The volunteers military necessity of the situatior men firing through loop-holes, Every ravine and ditch was 
ion: from the Army to go in the gunboats exceed the number ot y ‘Y situation. thoroughly protected, and the various approaches of the 
| PE 
Sn. men required; but the derangement of companies and regi- The Senator from Massachusetts nearest me || river commanded for a jong distance in every direction. 
E 4 ments in permitting them to leave, is the reason assigned | has this morning kindly furnished me with a let- || It is suticient to say, that an unusually strong natural posi- 
Ks- for not — — ba tog the number having been thus far ter froma trustworthy friend. of his who has from || #2 2 seized upon, and so improved by rare engineering 
, sferred to the fic a. : ; ’ | ‘ » eau: “the ( meri fications » 
"Ys Wanerclose a copy of my orders to the commanders of the | the beginning been with the army of the West skill, that the equal ot the Columbus fortifications, in ex 
| inclose a Copy mh my orner ae ei oo. 5 , J " *y | tent and perfection of detail combined, can hardly be found 
the gunboats, in anticipation of the attack on Fort aS also || from which | am permitted to read the following || in the United States.” 
’ a copy of orders to Licutenant Commanding Phelps, who »xtracts: ‘ ! bi deka ops “2 
Lu- will have more especial charge of the old gunboats, and . - = : , Another corre spondent, describing the fortifica- 
dis. operate ina less exposed condition than the armored boats. = oe anes eS the gato wae — tions after the evacuation, says: 
ave he honor to be, very res ectfully, your obedient vw ke 1 re repellon WI ve fina y anc utter y erushed. “The fortifies oe were bs fe 3 J ‘ 
old . _ ’ 4. H. FOOTE Flas Offic *; In a few days Commodore Foote will open the Mississippi, ane Hyver copa Nagy Agere 85 rhaps atronger than 
on servant, _ AH. i, Flag fficer, shovided tia bs wal tr id. Gat ob died he 00 er } any others in the South—but they were injudiciously con- 
On, Commanding Naval Forces on the Western Waters. | Provided he Is not hampered, aud also provided he ts prop- |) crructed, and could not have stood an hour’s bombardment 
eu- “neon WELLES erly supported by Goverament. He has done a great work ; _ : : 
Hon. Cengon Wr eEEse, : : for bia countty-—&:work which, I am sorry to cay, hae wot |) “2,'Pesuebent sad mortar fleet. ‘The water battery stood 
lis- Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. PRie atelier oy Mae: ee oe ma out in such relief from the bluff that a well-direeted mortar 
: ; : : been properly appreciated. He has improvised a navy with : : ial jedi ‘ . , 
lis- P. S.—Several transports with troops have just arrived. || aimost insurmountable obstacles against him. [see it || Stell would have buried itundera hundred tons of earth from 
‘ “ st ‘ i S agi & . § 7 ‘e, There rere » casemates - »¢ ille 
not : 4 A. stated in the papers that the gunboats did but little service above * Phe ee eee - S to protect the artillery 
I proceed up the Tennessee early in the morning, and || at Donelson, which is a monstrous mistake. They silenced || OM Me galling firc of seven gunboats; and how long could 
will there make the Cincinnati my flag-ship. A. H. PF. nearly all the enemy’s guns, and had not the wheel of one || @° unsheltered, have stood a faatnnone ten Rom ney 
en. ’ 2’ ?s “9 < » > i > bs 7 2 9 
s » On the preceding day he had issued the follow- boat and the tiller ropes of another been shot away, in fif- one guns, throwing eight-inch shell : 
S of a I : S hates ved teen minutes more the batteries would have been flanked Itis well understood that Commodore Foote w: 
i rder to Lieutenant Phelps: | : . an ‘ er Q vas 
en- ing ot ; : \| ee eee ie to a ate of the || opposed to giving the rebels an opportunity to 
YY Special Orders, No. 3. | et. e wo ave mowe . " se grass.”? | : e ° oa J 
ley (Special rders, No. 3.] || fleet. He would have mowed them down like grass. leave Columbus. He felt sure of his ability, with 
ae arene | ns lene | * As it was, he made the work of the army in the fight | his gun and mortar boats, to shell them into a 
re 4 4 ’ . os? — y- av "elie - ; > rise "Ou ava 22 j . 7) re rp oa,’ rs . » ive raw 
5% Lieuteuant Commanding Phelps will, as soon as the fort || ee Satine rinaatit aie rwise would hav« been. '| speedy surrender, but was compelled to give way 
shall have surrendered, and upon signal from the flag ship, || ee ae oaies af che ciel os Th es aaa eee ais to counsels of military commanders. 
re aha sane ‘Tay ae : 2 1) the shells ; oats had a demoralizing effec . vs . 
ere proceed with the Conestoga, Taylor, and Lexington, up the | 1M thai men. ‘The Memphis Appeal save 2. dieledead When we couple the strategic position acquired 
ore river to where the railroad bridge crosses, and if the army I . ; I pecn rare " by > accnnati rthe Te ~ssee andC ber 
; 3 ; 7 them. * * . * T have hada fair opportunity 2y our occupation of the Lennessee an Cumber- 
on shall not already have got possession, he will destroy so oheneve ti 5 ahnels’ 6 Meee aria | wet ; land rivers with i c leti . Pts 
much of the track as will entirely prevent its use by the || = vo. ae te et 7 pom army and navy, and [ and rivers with the completion ot the mortar 
oy rebets. aie hee eat pw heant amen ; de omen boats and the absolute command of the river given 
» Wolil the ian eid cian sted leteian att |} 3 , he yorking, f i s flag office : 
rt, He will then proceed as far up the river as the stage of || | se ee ee eee eae ce || us by the armored gunboats, there remains no 
’ uid his captains, Stembel, Pennock, Phelps, and others | D ? 
ef- the water will admit, and capture the enemy’sgunboatsand | {6 OS CAPtainss "47 make thea state eee ae saa mystery about the evacuation of Columbus. The 
ut other vessels which might prove available to the enemy. |) oe make these statements trom my own yaesy Shs eee rie ore 
t A. H. FOOTE, Flaz Officer, | sense of justice and honor, and not from any man’s prompt- || two arms of the public service are equally entitled 
m Commanding Naval Forces on the Western Waters. | ‘8 OF request. \| to the credit of frightening the rebels from their 
at The next n tofC lore Foote, with | 0 N 
: Ane 4 : 1e next movement of Commodore Foote, with |} str 1s siti » Miasiasinni river. if 
‘le The fleet, consisting of the iron-clad boats Es- || jig flotill i eae SUE ead + Clas) »' ‘. | strongest position on the | lississippi river, if not 
: fe a hadates Wtteiels sel Oe dhete ead eee were tale on ssion of Clarksville, | the strongest in their whole military jurisdiction. 
me Sie Ghana, wieeiiainel . tenushen eels SC centdoiinen. sened tt where he arrived on the 19th day of February, || Yesterday the intelligence reached us that the 
oo Comsniaien proceeded to Fort Henry and ie | | and issued his proclamations to the inhabitants || western flotilla, composed of ten gunboats and ten 
- Sc < P ; é —— = eres Gon wren > arrive , » Ve PAreag . = ° “ 
- it in one hour and twenty minutes, Commodore three days before the arrival of the land forces, || mortar boats had started for new scenes of conflict 
- Foote being, as is his wont, in i forefront of though that fact, from some unexplained cause, | and to achieve, | doubt not, new and yet greater 
a B ’ s s i , Fr, ~re . ~Ii¢ o 2 a , . rT’ . 
as the battle. dt affpears from i oatllinaien dt Sedaiies {I nowhere appears in the official reports of the mil- || triumphs. The country is assured that whatever 
Phelps shich the all; ee || itary commander of that department. can be accomplished by gallantry and nautical ex- 
of ant Phelps, (which that gallant officer promptly || Q)) the 91st February, 1862. C dore F = ‘ , 
exccuicd,) that Commodore Foote knew betore || wist February, 1002, Commodore I oote || perience will be performed by Commodore Foote 
n- os : | telegraphed to General Cullum, the chief of Gen- | and the brave office d me ler hise d 
le : P; | ral I | 2 1 ld 7 ke F z He | o ’ an 1e Drave omcers and men under hiscommand, 
ea eaving Paducah that he should take Fort Henry, || oral Halleck’s staff, then at Cairo, as follows: W it tl r i i 
: ~ ‘ ~ . | ‘ i i d as 8: » r > vet » ,W wie rie 
on no matter what might be the force or the resist- ’ . « ab Se | ' hg ait ' l¢ gee me “ ha vic tories, 
i ance he should meet there. He was thoroughly || general Cutium. Cairo: ApUCAH, February 21, 1862. a 6 at it pee Mr. : eee 
7 5 aaa . a ee Lh, uate ore ee : western Senator, in some degree charged w , 
ce inspired by the great idea of victory. The con- General Grant and myself consider this a good time to ||. . Lys we 2 f ’ a fl . ote his bod wit t - 
nm tingency of failure did not enter into his calcula- move on Nashville: six mortar boats and two iron-clad a eines 9 ee a a ay this body, to veal 
s tions. He, therefore, addressed himself to plans || aaererrs ons penneta De. recs ned shee the ai big | t an stimony to 7 1e worth of 4 Saget of the 
. o . . | s § ring te Ss purpose when enera < > it "service > wester t i i E 
n- for Feapiog the. fruits of victory, rather than to || t& my astonishment, revelved & telegram from General Hal. eble = nd ot th ghee ix er wi 2 - 
“a plans for repairing the consequences of defeat. It || leek, « not to tet the gunboats go higher than Clarksville ;” || Wass eee eee he; + He Serene: 
th will be observed from the foregoing letter to the i| no telegram sent to me. : “ween ps alte Mi " oF rvices to the eoun- 
: Scerctary of the Navy, written before the bale || g lve cumberland is wa good stage of water and Genera | try, and to the Northwest in particular; and in 
o as . . } Gti c “Teve i TS Ca ake Nashville. ease . £ 2 © e spe > , > 
+k of Fort Henry, that the efficiency of the flotilla || ask General Halleck if we shall do it. We will talk per as saat “1 : = = section ee the whole 
a was much impaired by the want of seamen, or by telegraph—Captain Phelps representing me in the office, as eae thank them, one and all, officers and 
i- a neglect in some quarter to have those transferred || | aim still on crutches. i ae LS bai as I id 
. from the military service who had been selected || A. H. FOOTE, Flag Officer. gut I would avail myself of this occasion to 
for that purpose. || It may be that there was some great military accomplish another purpose. [am anxious that 
After reducing Fort Henry and sweeping the '| reason why General Grant was directed “ not to the people of this entire country may feel that the 
ry Tennessee river as far up as Florence, in Alabama, || let the gunboats go higher than Clarksville,”’ but | exploits of the Navy wherever performed are their 
id Commodore Fvote returned to Cairo to prepare the || Up to this time it is wholly unappreciable by the | exploits, thatits glory is theirglory, and that while 
ve mortar boats for operations against Fort Donelson. || public. Had they been permitted to go, as was they are taxing themselves to support it, they are 
He was aware of the formidable character of the || proposed by Commodore Foote, Nashville would || S4pporuing the right arm of the national defense. 
i rebel works at Donelson, and he desired a delay undoubtedly have capitulated some days earlier | I desire the citizen of the most remote frontier 
“ of a few days to complete the mortar boats, by | than itdid, and an immense amount of rebel stores | to feel that lie is equally protected and equally 
: which he believed the garrison, however exten- | been captured, which were destroyed or removed | honored by the brave deeds of our naval officers 
. sive, could be shelled out without much loss of || before the army reached there, the value of which | with the citizen of the Atlantic coast. I wish the 
0 life on our side. General Halleck believed an im- || has been estimated at $2,000,000, and would prob- || Me" of Towa and Minnesota to know that they 
. mediate attack to be a military necessity. In this, | ably have intercepted a part of the rebel John- | areas effectually defended in their liberties at home 
a ; , | ’ ~ ‘ ae es ore 2 . sv. > 4 
‘i I doubt not, he was right, and [ only refertoitto | Ston’s army. and in their honor abroad, by the achievements of 
E show that the crippled conditign of the fleet and I ought not to omit to mention the gallant attack Du Pont and Goldsborough and Stringham and 
the heavy loss of life on our ni are not to be at- | by a part of the western flotilla, under Lieutenant Foote on am water, as they can be by any victo- 
tributed to rashness or bad management on the || Gwin, upon the enemy at Pittsburg on the Ten- | eM P your armies on the land. ; 
ee of the flag officer. Of the gallant attack on | Nessee river, where fifteen hundred rebel infantry | Mr. President, ours must be a great maritime 
‘ ort Donelsorwno one need be reminded. Sub- | and cavalry were completely routed, with a loss || ation. Heaven has ordained that it should be 
, jected, as our vessels were, to a long-continued | of twenty isilled abd one hundred wounded. \| such, ns could not make it otherwise if we 
- and hot fire of three rebel batteries at four hun- The next fact of importance in the campaign at would. We have a coast, both on the Atlantic 
dred yards’ distance, they continued the fight for | the West, and indeed the most rie of all, || _ Pacific oceans, which, with its numerous in- 
. one hour and thirty minutes, and not until the was the evacuation of Columbus. Vhy was this panypenncy pear sagged thousand miles in extent, occu- 
E wheel of one and the tiller ropes of another of his stronghold, which cost so much labor and ex- || pied by a hardy, nautical population, and flanked 
F boats were shot away, did the well-managed guns | pense, abandoned without firing a shot? Itis not a either side ey soils and climates that furnish 
g of the commodore cease to scatter death and con- | for me to underrate the advantages of position se- || mee a valuable productions of the globe, and 
: sternation among the foesofhiscountry Although cured by the valor of our troops at Fort Donelson, oe must be supplied to other nations. On 
. wounded himself, and his gunboats crippled, but | yet L undertake to say, from the knowledge [ have || ae ae we have a ay of great lakes 
> with the glory of the combat on his brow, he in- een able to obtain of the defenses at Columbus, || ®/reacy bearing upon their bosoms a registered 
i dulged in no repinings for his personal misfortunes that there was nothing in the mere fact of the cap- | commercial tonnage of aeons as million, and 
or laudations of his successes; but, like atrue ‘re of Donelson and Nashville, and exclusive of || navigated by sh daring, industrious, horth- 
Christian hero, he thought only of his men. In our commandof the river, which need have caused ern seamen. +e e any on maritime nation, 
a letter written the morning after the battle toa the evacuation, except after a long and bloody | ONS i Te = ; yee dle rivers, thousands 
c ’ : ‘ . . os | ng ne ° ree 
friend, he said: siege. From the letter of a correspondent writing || of a ‘ ngt a oating an inland commerce 
. . . o . - > > y > a We 
, “While I hope everto rely on Him who controls alt | 0? the spot, | obtain the information that the forts | unequal et : - a or cere sate pete eh 
‘ things, and to say from the heart, ‘Not unto us, but unto |, at Columbus }} cept, A fot Dry oan ina, and capable of nav- 
Thee, O Lord, belongs the glory,’ yet I feel sadly atthe re- “Were so Jocated and constructed as to be almost im- || 88U0D YY armed vessels of great capacity. With 


sult of our attack on Fort Donelson. To see the brave offi- || preguable to an assault by storm. The capture of one by | a country of such cxtent, a soil and climate fur- 
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nishing such productions, and a population along 
our ocean, gulf, bay, lake, and river coasts, ac- 
customed to navigation, who does not see that 
ours must, from the very necessities of our geo- 
graphical position, and the conformation of our 
continent, become a great commercial people? 
Our products must be borne to remote nations in 
our own ships, navigated by our own seamen, and 
protected wherever they go by our vessels of war. 

I know not with whom originated the phrase 
that the ** Navy is the right arm of the public de- 
fense;’’ but | know that a truer sentiment was 
never uttered. In my conviction it will always 
be in this country the most efficient and far the 
least dangerous arm of the public service by which 
to maintain the national integrity and defend the 
national honor. History teaches us that every 
nation that has depended upon a navy for protec- 


tion has been comparatively free by the side of 


those which placed their reliance upon armies. I 
need not go back to antiquity to prove this. I 
»oint to Holland and England in modern times. 
Che former, while she continued to be the greatest 
naval Power on earth, was the freest Government 
on earth, and only began to be shorn of her lib- 
erties and of her territory when she neglected to 
maintain her fleets. England, the most liberal 
of all Governments save our own, is in no small 
degree indebted for her present position to the fact 
that she maintains only a small military force in 
the British islands, and relies upon her wooden 
walls as a means of attack and defense. She puts 
no faith in large standing armies, and will not 


until her people shall be prepared to surrender 


their freedom, With her garrisoned possessions || 


encircling the globe, her entire military establish- 
ment does not exceed one hundred and twenty 
thousand men. France, Austria, Russia, Prussia 
maintain large standing armies on their soil; and 
in those countries the liberty of the people is 
measured by the will of the sovereign. The free- 
dom they enjoy is the gratuity of emperors and 
kings; the servitude they endure is enforced by 


the presence of standing armies. The people of 


this country can never accept the rights which 
they enjoy as the gift of any being inferior to their 
Creator. 

1 do not believe that anybody but the public 
enemy has had anything to fear from the numer- 
ous and well-appointed armies we have raised, 
yet no one of us is prepared to say that with an 
army much longer isolated from home scenes and 
home ideas, concentrated in large bodies, and 
taught the duty of most implicit obedience, dan- 


such danger can arise from the existence of a 
navy, however large, or however commanded. 
Seamen are cosmopolitans. Always employed 
and generally afloat, they never become, as 
armies sometimes do, as dangerous to friends in 
time of peace as to enemies in time of war. 

1 might go on and show that, situated as all of 
our large cities are upon arms of the sea or upon 
navigable rivers, the Navy might be made more 


efficient in suppressing domestic insurrections, as 
well as in repelling a foreign invasion, than the | 
Army. I might show, too, that, notwithstand- | 
ing what is said by professed statisticians, the | 
support of a navy is less expensive, in compar- | 
ison with the service it renders to a maritime na- | 
tion, than that of an army; but I shall not detain 


the Senate by attempting to enter upon such an 
exposition at this time. 
As I said at the outset, Mr. President, my pur- 


pose in rising to address the Senate at this time | 


was to call the attention of the country to the suc- 
cessful operations of the western flotilla; but I 
cannot refrain from alluding, for one moment be- 
fore I close, to the successes of our Navy else- 
where in this war. The whole southwestern At- 
lantic coast has been swept by the fleet of the 
gallant Du Pont, and is now effectually held by 
both an inside and outside blockade. The enemy 
have been driven from the waters of North Car- 
olina by Goldsborough, their whole navy in that 
quarter destroyed, and their coast towns occupied. 
Such progress has been made in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, that I venture to predict that in a few daysat 
furthest intelligence will reach us that the forts at 
the mouth of the Mississippi river have been cap- 
tured, and that Farragut and Porter are now or 
soon will be in possession of New Orleans. But 
the startling events that have recently occurred in 
Hampton Roads attract, as they ought, the atten- 
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what those events have clearly demonstrated. 
They are—first, that in modern naval warfare, 
wooden sailing vessels of war are perfectly harm- 
less and helpless; second, that the strongest stone 
fortifications can be no obstruction to the entrance 
of iron-clad vessels of war into any of our harbors, 
and that one or two such vessels, unopposed by 
vessels of a similar character, can hold any com- 
mercial city on the continent at their mercy; third, 


that we can now commence the creation of a proper | 
navy upon a footing of comparative equality with 


all of the naval Powers of the world. 

Mr. President, no man sympathizes with the 
relatives and friends of the gallant dead who per- 
ished on the Congress and Cumberland more 


| deeply than Ido. Perhaps, however, their loss 


was necessary to teach us our true path of duty 
to the country. Let us not suffer more valuable 
lives to be periled upon such worthless vessels; 
and while we deplore the loss of so many brave 
men, let us rejoice that so many more are left to 
the service who are willing to do and die for their 
country. Especially let us give thanks for the 
brilliantexample of courage, seamanship, and pa- 
triotism furnished to the country and to the world 
by that matchless officer, Lieutenant John L. 
Worden, and the officers and men under his com- 
mand on board the Monitor. In that unexampled 
engagement of Sunday last, after a terribly suffo- 
cating and dangerous passage from New York, 
without having slept, with an undrilled crew and 
handling an untried experiment, Lieutenant Wor- 
den and his crew performed prodigies of skill and 
valor that will render all on board the Monitor 
immortal. They will be immortal not for their 
valor alone. Who shall undertake to estimate 
the influence that battle will exert upon all of the 
maritime Powers of the earth? Who shall under- 
take to tell the number of homes to which the 
news of its successful result carried quiet on that 
eventful evening, which had been for hours dis- 
turbed by the most distracting fears? Is it too 
much to say that it rescued our commerce and 


| our commercial cities from ravage, and in one 
| hour completely revolutionized all systems of 


naval architecture and naval warfare? Captain 
Ericsson, too, may well be proud of the place his 
name will henceforth occupy in the history of 


nautical science, and we may well be proud that | 


the country of our birth is the country of his adop- 
tion, 


But, Mr. President, while I would thus honor 


of most 1 | the gallant living, | would bear my tribute of 
ger to our free institutions may not arise. No || 


affectionate respect for the memory of the heroic 


| dead who fell in the engagement in Hampton 


Roads. Let the remembrance of that brave young 
officer, whose obsequies are now being performed 
in another part of this city, who, when his vessel 


| was sinking beneath his feet, replied to a sum- 
| mons to surrender, that he would never give up 
| the flag intrusted to his keeping, and the next 


>? 


moment met death with composure, be cherished | 


by his countrymen. The name of Smith, already 
illustrious in the annals of the American Navy, 
will be added to the bright galaxy of those who 


have freely laid down their lives at the call of their 


country. 


Mr. President, the nation has cause to be proud 


of the Navy; let it be honored and maintained. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate | 


without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 


a third reading, and was read the third time, and 
passed unanimously. 


THANKS TO LIEUTENANT WORDEN. 


Mr. SHERMAN. [ trust that the other joint | 


resolution, which was also made a special order 
for this morning, will be acted on now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That course will 
be adopted, if there be no objection. 

The joint resolution (S. N 


Worden, of the United States Navy, and to the 


officers and men under his command, in the Mon- | 


itor, wasconsidered as in Committee ofthe Whole. 
The joint resolution is as follows: 


Be it resolved, §c., That the thanks of Congress and of the | 
American people are due, and are hereby tendered, to Lieu- | 


tenant J. L. Worden, of the United States Navy, and to 
the officers and men of the iron-clad gunboat Monitor, 


under his command, for the skill and gallantry exhibited by | 


them in the late remarkable battle between the Monitor 
and the rebel iron-clad steamer Merrimac. 
Sec. 2. and be it further resolved, That the President of 


the United States be requested to cause this resolution to | 


GLOBE. | 


tion of all. It would be well for us to reflect upon 


i] 
, be communicated to Lieutenant Worden, a 








o. 66) expressive | 
of the thanks of Congress to Lieutenant J. L. | 
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nd through hi 
to the officers and men under his command. Phim 


Mr. CLARK. I suggest to the Senator who 
introduced the resolution whether it should not be 
amended. We can offer the thanks of Congress 
but not of the American people. — 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in the ordinary form 

Mr. CLARK. I supposed it was not. ; 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in precisely the same 
form as the resolution which has just passed in 
regard to Commodore Foote. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, and was read the third time, and 
passed unanimously. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Morais, Chief Clerk, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (No. 355) to amend an 
act entitled ** An act to further promote the effi- 
ciency of the Navy,’’ approved December 2], 
1861; in which the concurrence of the Senate was 
requested. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker 
of the House had signed the following enrolled 


| bills and joint resolutions; which thereupon re- 
ceived the signature of the Vice President: 


A bill (S. No. 80) to amend ** An act to incor- 
porate the Columbian Institution for the Instruc- 


| tion of the Deafand Dumb and the Blind,” and to 


make appropriation for the benefit thereof; 

A bill (S. Ne. 150) for a joint commission for 
the preservation of the Atlantic fisheries; 

A bill (H. R. No. 208) making appropriations 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses 
of the Government for the year ending 30th of 
June, 1863, and additional appropriations for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1862; 

A joint resolution (S. No. 54) to amend an act 
entitled ** An act to carry into effect conventions 
between the United States and the republics of 
New Granada and Costa Rica;”’ and 

A joint resolution (S. No. 57) providing for the 
custody of the letter and gifts of the King of Siam. 


PROPOSED EXPULSION OF MR. POWELL. 


Mr. DAVIS. I now renew my motion to take 
up the report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
in the case of my colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Hate} yield the floor. 
The Senator from New Hampshire is entitled to 
the floor on the special order. 

Mr. DAVIS. With his permission, I should 
like to have this case disposed of to-day. I think 
we can get through with it to-day. 

Mr. HALE. I am at the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate. Itis very little that I have to say, and I do 
not care when I say it. If it is the pleasure of 


| the Senate to take up the other subject, I shall 


ield. 

‘ Mr. DAVIS. My Legislature, as I stated, are 
in session, and wish to adjourn in the early part 
of next week, and I should like to have the case 
disposed of before they adjourn. If it were not 
for that, I should not press it now. 

Mr. HALE. Well, sir, I give way for the 
motion. Let the sense of the Senate be taken 
upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Kentucky moves to postpone all prior orders for 
the purpose of considering the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary relative to the seat of his 
colleague. : 

Mr. DAVIS. I call for the yeas and nays on 
that motion. ‘ 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 24, nays 16; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Browning, Carlile, Cowan, Davis, Doo- 
little, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Harris, Howe, Kennedy, 
King, Lane of fndiana, Latham, Nesmith, Pearce, Powell, 
Rice, Saulsbury, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilkinson, Willey, 
and Wright—24. ' 

NAYS—Messrs. Anthony, Clark, Collamer, Dixon, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Henderson, Howard, Lane 
of Kansas, Pomeroy, Sherman, Simmons, Sumner, Wade, 
and Wilson of Massachusetts—16. 


So the motion to postpone the special order was 
agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Wirkinson on 
the 20th of February last, upon which the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary had reported adversely. 

Mr. DAVIS. I move that the Senate reverse 
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; | 
the report of the committee and pass the resolu- 


tion as it was proposed by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Foorin 
the chair.) 
from Kentucky, as a question of order, that the 
original resolution, although accompanied with an 
opinion of the committee that it ought not to pass, 
is before the Senate; and the question Is on the 
passage of the original resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS. I thank the Chair. I shall ad- 
dress the Senate then in support of the original 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution 
will be read before the Senator proceeds. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas Lazarus W. Powe tt, a Senator from the State 
of Kentucky, aitereleven States had published their ordin- 
ances ofsecession, by which to sever themselves from the 


The Chair will state to the Senator | 








fiercest war against the United States. Its resolutions were | 


} unanimously adopted, and its business closed with the fol- 





Government of the United States, had formed a confedera- | 


tion and provisional government, and made war upon the | 
United States, did, on the 20th day of June iast, at the city of | 


Henderson, in the State of Kentucky, attend a large south- | 


ern State rights convention, over which he was called to 
and did preside; and, on taking his seat as president there- 
of, made a speech, in which he stated the object of said 
convention, and then appointed a committee, which re- 
ported to said convention a long series of resolutions that 
were unanimously adopted by it. Among those resolutions 
are the following: 

«2. That the war being now waged by the Federal Ad- 
ministration against the southern States is in violation of 


the Constitution and laws, and has already been attended | 
with such stupendous usurpations as to amaze the world, | 


and endanger every sateguard of constitutional liberty.”? 


| 
“That the recall of the invading armies, and the reeog- 


nition of the separate independence of the confederate 
States, is the true policy to restore peace and preserve the 
relations of fraternal love and amity between the States.°’ 


“6. That we heartily approve the refusal of Governor |) 


Magoflin to furnish Kentucky troops to subjugate the South; | 


and we cordially indorse his recent proclamation defining 
the position of Kentucky, in accordance with the sentiment 


of her people, and forbidding the invasion of Kentucky by 


Federal or confederate troops. 

7. That although Kentucky has determined that ber 
proper position at present is that of strict neutrality between 
the belligerent sections, yet, if cither of them invade her 
soil against her will, she ought to resent and repel it by 
necessary force.”’ 

The pith of Governor Magoffin’s proclamation, which 
that convention so cordially approved, is embodied in this 
paragraph : 

*“T hereby notify and warn all other States, separate or 
united, especially the United and confederate States, that 


Legislature, being in session, passed this joint || by a Senator of his obligation and of his purpose 


| the Senate of the United States.’ 


{ solemnly forbid any movement upon Kentucky soil, or | 


oceupation of any part or place therein, for any purpose 


whatever, until authorized by invitation or permission of | 


the legislative and executive authorities. I especially for 
bid all citizens of Kentucky, whether in the State guard or 
otherwise, from making any hostile demonstration against 
any of the aforesaid sovereignties ; to be obedient to the 
orders of the lawful authorities; to remain quietly and 
peaceably at home when off of military duty, and refrain 
from all words and acts likely to provoke a collision, and 
so otherwise to conduct themselves that the deplorable ca- 
lamity of invasion may be averted; but, in the mean time, 
to make prompt and efficient preparation to assume the 


paramount and supreme law of self-defense, and strictly of | 


self-defense alone.”’ 

‘The closing speech of this convention was made by Sen- 
ator POWELL, and the resolutions passed by it, and a suin 
inary statement of its proceedings, were signed by him as 
its president. 

On the 10th of September last, while the Legislature of 
Kentucky was in session in the town of Frankfort, and after 
her territory had been invaded at two distant points by the 
confederate armies, and while Humphrey Marshall was 
employed in organizing and drilling an armed body of rebels 
in the contiguous county of Owen, a large southern State 
rights convention assembled and held its sessions in Frank- 
fort, for the apparent purpose of overawing the Legislature, 
controlling its deliberations, and deterring it from passing 
measures to support the Union and the Government of the 
United States. Lazarus W. Powe. was a delegate to 


that convention from the county of Henderson, and was || 


appointed on its committee of resolutions. 
resolutions, that committee reported these : 


Among other | 


** Resolved, ‘hat every material interest of Kentucky, as | 


well as the highest dictates of patriotism, demand ihat 
peace should be maintained within her borders, and this 
convention solemnly pledges the honor of its members to 
do all in their power to promote this end. 


} en the motion of Senator Powe, they went forth and 


| consummate the disruption of the Union and the overthrow 


| Senator Powe t has neither done nor said anything in Con- | 


| States in this mighty struggle for national life. 
| true and loyal men of his own State were engaged in an 


| and he is hereby, expelled from the Senate. | 


| high duty. 


| notrepresentthe will of the people of Kentucky: Therefore, 


lowing one offered by Senator PoweLi: 
** Resolved, ‘That Colonel William Preston, George W. { 


| Johnson, Esqs., General Lucius Desha, Captain Richard 
| Hawes, and Thomas P. Porter, Esq., be, and they are | 


hereby, appointed a committee of organization, in order to 


NAL GLOBE, 


carry out the purposes of this convention; and full powers || 


are conferred upon them for that object.’ 
Those men were thus commissioned in the cause of con- 
spiracy, treason, and rebellion. By the warrant given them, 


organized, or advised and assisted in the organization of 
armed bands of traitors, and soon thereafter Jed them into 
the confederate cainps, where they are yet struggling to 


of the Constitution and laws of the United States. From 
the beginning of this great rebellion to the present time 


gress or outof Congress to strengthen or sustain the United 
While the 


arduous and protracted struggle to bring her to perform her 
duty to the nation and its Government, he not only withheld 
from them all assistance and sympathy, but gave to the reb 

els the moral force of his disloyal position and opinions, and 
all the aid and comfort which he could render them short of 
the commission of technical treason. His purposes, if not 
his acts, have been treasonable. Being an ex-Governor of 
the State of Kentucky, and one of her Senators in Congress, 


| his example and counsel! have doubtless been potential with | 


her people and of mischievous tendency in other States. 


Under the false and delusive ery of neutrality and peace, and || 


the absurd purpose to protect the soil of the State against 
invasion from the military force of the United States, he has | 
doubtless assisted to seduce hundreds and hundreds from | 
loyalty and duty into rebellion and treason. He has not | 
supported the Constitution of the United States, but he has | 
sounded the charge to his recruits,and they have made the | 
overt attack upon it: Wherefore, 

Be it resolved, That the said Lazarus W. Powe tu be, | 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, in this matter I 
am in the performance of what I conceive to bea | 
I am acting in obedience to the in- 
structions, or, at least, to the request, of the Le- 
gislature of my own State, and in conformity to | 
my own judgment in relation to the merits of the 
proposition. In November last, the Kentucky 


resolution: 


* Whereas, Jolin C. Breckinridge and L. W. Powett do 


** Resolved, bythe General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, ‘That they be instructed to resign their seats in 





[ admit that the Constitution imposes no obli- | 
gation upon my colleague to act in obedience to 
that resolution. I concede that it is a point upon 
which his own judgment and his own sense of pro- 
priety alone authorize him toact. Butl know that 
my colleague, in his whole course in relation to this 
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as well known in the State of Kentucky as in this 
body to all the reading and intelligent men of that 
State. They were as well known to me before I 
left the State of Kentucky to come to this city to 
take my seat asa representative in the Senate from 
that State as theyare at thisday. With this full 
knowledge upon the part of my constituency and 


| of myself, they have no more united or earnest 


desire than that my colleague should be removed 
from his seat. I’ came here with as deep and 
thorough a conviction that my colleague was an 
improper person to represent the people of the 
State of Kentucky on the floor of the Senate as 
I ever had of any proposition; and I came here 
with as decided and unalterable a purpose to do 
everything that my duty and my honor would 
enable me to perform for the purpose of vacating 


| his seat, as I ever had any purpose in the course 





of my life. 

Mr. President, the office of Senator of the United 
States is a most exalted position. There are few 
stations of honor or of responsibility in the world 
that are equal to that of a Senator of the United 
States. With the exception of the President and 
the members of the Supreme Court, there are prob- 
ably none in the General Government, or in the 
State Governments that in dignity, in power, and 
in responsibility equal it. A Senator represents 
so much of the sovereignty of the States as the 
Constitution of the United States has permitted to 
remain to the States. The Senate is the peculiar 
and the only proper representative of the sove- 
reignty of the States in this complex system of 
government. Whenever a Senator presents him- 
self here and asks to be sworn in and to take his 
seat as a Senator, he takes the oath to support 
the Constitution ofthe United States. Is that oath 
a matter of substance? Does it mean anything? 
Has it any moral force or power? Or is it a mere 
empty form, utterly meaningless? I hold that it 
is one of the highest sanctions that can be given 


to uphold the Constitution, and to do what he can 


| do in his @fficial capacity to arte and to sus- 


| tain the Government of the United States. 


A Sen- 
ator that is totally derelict in that obligation to 


| his Government, in my judgment is wholly unfit 


to fill the place, and whenever the facts in relation 
to his case can be made manifest, so as to prove 
that that is his position, it seems to me then that 


| it is the bounden and high duty of the Senate to 


war and all of its policy, has misrepresented the || 
| known and clearly-expressed will of the Legisla- | 


ture of the State of Kentucky, and of the entire 
Union party of that State, constituting at least two | 
thirds of it. The Legislature of Kentucky and 
the people of Kentucky desire that my colleague’s 
place in this body should be vacated, and thatsome 
other gentleman, representing their principles and 
their will on the subjects and in relation to the 
points in which my colleague differs from his con- | 
stituency, should be sent here. They desire it for | 


| many reasons, and [ will name only one or two 


of them. In the first place, they regard the mat- | 


| ters upon which my colleague has acted in differ- | 


ence from their will and their opinions as matters 
of the most vital and momentous interest to the 
vxeople of the United States and to the State of 
Kentucky also. They desire that their principles 
and their will in relation to those important sub- 
jects should be correctly and faithfully reflected 


and acted out in this body. They expected, asa || 


matter of moral right and of moral propriety, that 


| my colleague would resign his office here when he 


2. That it is the deliberate sense of this conventionand || 


itis believed of an overwhelming majority of the people of 
Kentucky, that the best and perhaps the only mode of ef- 
fecting this great object is by adhering strictly, rigidly, and 


impartially to her chosen and oft-declared position of neu- | 


trality during the existence of the deplorable war now raging 
between the sections; taking sides neither with the'Gov- 
ernment nor with the seceding States, and declaring her 
soil must be preserved inviolate from the armed occupation 
of either.”? 

**9. That we consider it incompatible with the neu- 
trality avowed by Kentucky to vote money for the prose- 
cution of the civil war, er to tax the people of the State, or 
augment its debt for a purpose so unwise, and for a cause 
so hopeless as the military subjugation of the confederate 
States.”’ 

This was a convention of most intense secessionists, and 
was attended by John C. Breckinridge and many of the 
leaders of that party from generally over the State. Wil- 
liam Preston and R. W. Wooley, Esqs., made speeches 
to it fraught with the rankest treason, and denouncing the 


found himself in total difference and dissent from 
the Legislature of his State and from the Union 
party of the State, constituting at least two thirds 
of the people of the State, in relation to these im- 
portant matters. If he chose not voluntarily and 
of his own will to take that course of action, they 
desired that the Senate of the United States should 


expel him from his office, that they might send a | 


man here who would correctly represent them. 


| They desire that 1, a member of the Senate from 
| that State, coming here as the chosen representa- 
| tive of the Union party of the State, should do all 


that I could in the line of my duty for the purpose 
of vacating the seat of my colleague, that they 


| might have an opportunity of sending some indi- 


! 


|| vidual whom they preferred to be their represent- 


ative to him. 
The course and principles of my colleague are 


expel him from his seat. 

Mr. President, how can a Senator of the Uni- 
ted States support the Constitution? Every Sen- 
ator has two characters, his individual and his 
official character. This oath is addressed to both, 
to his individual and to his official character; he 
is not only as a Senator but as a citizen and asa 
private man to support the Constitution of the 
United States. How is he to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States, as an officer, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate? Ina time of danger and of peril 
like the present, when the existence of the Govern- 
ment itself is threatened with overthrow, and has 
been most seriously threatened with overthrow, 
how is the Constitution of the United States and 
how is the Government of the United States to be 
supported by Senators? In no other mode than 
by voting for the laws necessary to uphold both, 
by voting for appropriations of men and money 
necessary to repel the attacks that have been, by 
treason and rebellion, made upon both, Let us 
inquire, Mr. President, how far my colleague has 
performed this duty and in how far he has failed. 

Gentlemen from the free States have had a 
smooth sea. It has been an easy matter for them 
to preserve their loyalty and to adhere to the Gov- 
ernment and to give it the necessary support of 
loyal citizens and of faithful Senators. In the bor- 
der slave States, where there was a large secession 
and treasonable party, the case has been greatly 
different; and for the purpose of presenting that 
difference to the Senate, | will read a short ex- 
tract from a newspaper in Kentucky, that em- 


| bodies it in a few words: 


From the Frankfort Commonwealth. 

“Tf any one ever doubted the wisdom ofthe part pursued 
by those who have shaped the policy of Kentucky in this 
civil war, recent events must convince them that it was the 
only course that was consistent with patriotism and the pub- 
lie safety. No one outside the State can understand the 


| difficulties that had to be encountered by those who have 


kept the Commonwealth in her place in the Union. The 
elections preceding the rebellion had gone in favor of men 
under the influence of southern sympathies. ‘The Execu- 
tive had been elected by a large majority over his conserva- 
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tive opponent. A majority in both branches of the Legis- 


had been returned 
cratic party, John C. Breckinridge, was plying his followers 
With artful suggestions, preparing their minds for resistance 
and driving them to fury by his great and popular elo 
quence. The senatorial representation in Congress was 
upon the side of the rebellion. Emissaries from the south 
ery States were freely admitted to address the popular as- 
semblies and to make their impress in the social circles, 
and even Yaneey nimsell, who had been successful ‘in 
firing the southern heart,’ was received with almost con- 
sular honors, and introduced to the people by the highest 
official dignitary in the State. The beneh of the Federal 
court, too, Was occupied by an eminent lawyer, who was 
all for the South 
the State was really in the southern States—many of our 
richest meu being owners of large and valuable cotton and 
sugar estates. Moreover, our trade had been chiefly in that 
direction, and the manufacturers of hemp fabrics, the grow 

ers of corn and tobaces, the breeders ot blooded stock, the 


raisers of fat cattle and mules, and almost every variety of 


Add to this, that much of the wealth of 


occupation found a market in the very hot-bed of rebellion. | 
Self-intereat led most of them into southern sympathy. As | 
if all this was not enough, there was superadded to italla 


military organization known as the State Guard, under the 
command of Simon Bolivar Buckner, and into the custody 
of that guard the entire armament of the State was confided; 
the muskets, the cannon, the ammunition, and every im- 
plement of war. This warlike force was disciplined and 


drilled at State expense, and carefully and systematically | 


prepared for treason. 

* Such was the political and social status, and the patri- 
otie Kentuckians had to meetit, without a Governor, with- 
out a Legislature, withouta soldier. When one looks back 
into this red sea of troubles it seems a miraculous deliver 
ance. How that deliverance was effected, and by whom, 


will hereafter appear iu the history of Kentucky, and the | 


memories of the men who achieved it will be held in grate- 
fulremembrance. Suppose they had failed, and Kentucky 
had gone into the southern confederacy, what would now 
be our condition? Being tmmediately on the border, the 
confederates would have occupied it at the very beginning 
of hostilities. ‘Their troops would have been quartered in 
all our principal towns, and theircavalry would have taken 
possession ofthe richestfarms. If they paid for such things, 
it would have been in confederate scrip, not now worth a 
doHar a bushel. They would have driven out every man 
who did not indorse their actions, and confiscated the prop 
erty of all who wished success to the Union. 

** Would they have been enabled, by occupying Kentucky 
and with such additional strength as Kentucky could have 
brouglit to their aid, to successfully contend with the nation ? 
The question is almost answered inthe putting it. They 
would have brought the war that much nearergo the point 
where the strength of the Government really was, andthat 
much further from their own resources ; and instead of the 
powerfuland inexhaustible forces of the Northwest having 
to march hundreds of miles to meet the enemy, they would 
have had him in sight all the time. Asit was, the South 


showed miserable generalship in seizing on Columbus and | 
Bowling Green, and transferring the theater of operations | 


from the Potomac and the Atlantic to the West. They have 
been able to hold their ground there, and gained some re- 
nown in arms; but on the western field they bave sustained 


nothing but disaster upon disaster, and now, retreating from | 
fortification to fortification, losing whole armies by capture | 


or panic, they see the flag of the Union floating from the 
capitol of Tennessee, and the whole brunt of battle carried 
down upon Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 

** Did not those do wisely who Kept our State from being 
the battle-ground, and from being crushed between the mill- 
stones of war? 


* This may be called the physical aspect of the question, | 


but looked atin its moral aspect and how grandly does not 
our old Commonwealth loom up in the eyes of an admiring 
nation? Instead of being seduced from her allegiance by 
the allurements of interest, or the persuasions of dema- 
gogues, or the menaces of power, she has remained true 
and steadfast in loyalty tothe Union, the Constitution, and 
the enforcement of the laws. 
than ber quota of soldiers, and is lending an efficient aid to 
the Government in all its constitutional efforts to keep the 
nation together. Had she, in madness and folly, gone with 
the South, she would now have the unenviable distinction 
of being the first State that had to haul down the flag of re- 
bellion, while the smoking ruins of all that garnishes this 


lovely land—making it an earthly paradise—would be all |; 


that was left her as the reward of treason. As it is, she 
will come out of this civil war with untarnished honor, and 
her people will soon be once more united, prosperous, and 
happy.” 

Mr. President, it was a dreadful, and for a long 
time a doubtful, struggle in that State whieh party 
would prevail and control its destiny. The pop- 
ular mind of the State of Kentucky had to be 
educated againstall their sympathies, all their in- 
terests, all their business connections, and against 
the feelings and sympathies of their brethren in 


the South, before they could be induced to take | 


position in favor of the Union and of their Gov- 
ernment against them. ‘They had a perilous and 


She has in the field more | 


a difficult duty to perform, and the men who were | 


most prominent in its performance met daily with 
the denunciations and obloquy of the secession- 
ists. They were threatened from day to day, 
openly he t : 

form, with violence and death, merely because of 
their fidelity to the Union ‘and to their Govern- 
ment. I speak from personal experience. If the 
question had been taken eight or nine months ago 


xy anonymous letters, and in every | 


in the State of Kentucky upon the general prop- | 
osition to go South or to adhere to the old Union, | 


| le ee Reais | 
, || [ have no doubt that a majority of the people of 
lature of the same political proclivities with the Governor | 


The great head and idol of the Demo- | 


| tunity to be addressed by truth and sound argu- 


| of that State which eventually brought two thirds 


| to produce a single act of his, public or private, 


| region of it. 


| no right under the Constitution to make war upon those 
| States.’’— Congressional Globe and Appendix, 1860-61, part 


that State would have decided to go South, and | 
would have seceded with the other States, where | 
they had their markets, their sympathies, the 
— of all their industry and trade. It was only 
xy a series of measures that caused the suspen- 
sion of their judgment, and gave them an oppor- 


ment and their minds to be instructed, that that 
wholesome change was wroughtin the public mind 


of its people to loyalty and duty in support of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, what was the duty of my col- 
league at that time, that eventful and doubtful 
time? His position, his principles, his moral 
poweras anex-Governor of the State of Kentucky 
and as a Senator representing that State in the 
Senate of the United States, were all thrown against 
the Government of the Union and in favor of the 
rebellion and of the secessionists. I challenge him 


from that time to the present that ever evinced the 
least interest in or sympathy for his own Govern- 
ment, or the smallest purpose to support and up- 
hold that Government according to the obligation 
of his constitutional oath. I challenge him to 
produce a single act, public or private, of his, 
the tendency of which was not to strengthen the 
rebellion, to give it complete and final success, to 
disrupt this Union, and to overthrow the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. President, | know full well the popularity 
of the honorable gentleman. I know his power 
in the State of Kentucky, and especially in his own 
I never have seen a man who was 
the enemy of my colleague personally. I never 
have met an individual who cherished against him 
an unkind feeling. If there be such an individual 
in existence upon this earth, I know him not. If 
in that hour of our trouble, of our trial, of our | 








doubtful struggle, the honorable gentleman had 
thrown himself into the cause of the Union and of 
the Government, and had come out manfully and 
actively and heroically for that Union and that 
Government, he would have been hailed with 
shouts of gratitude and admiration by the whole | 
Union party of the State. There was nothing in 
relation to him that they more desired. They 
would have cheered his advent into their ranks; 
they would have been prepared to receive him 
with all the gratitude and honor that they could 
have manifested towards him. But, sir, instead 


of acting that patriotic, manly, and noble part, my || 


colleague has acted a part diametrically the oppo- 


site in all the passages of his life, public and pri- || 





vate, so far as they have come to my knowledge 
or I have information of them. 

The Senate was in session in March, 1861—this 
month a yearago. The work of rebellion and of | 
civil war had then been initiated. This grave and 
momentous subject was before the Senate of the 
United States; and my colleague was called upon | 
to act and to express himself in relation to this | 
great struggle then; and how did he act and ex- 
press himself? I will read from aspeech which he | 
made. On the 2d day of March last my colleague 
said in a speech addressed to the Senate from his 
seat: 


*“*T say now that I am for enforcing the Jaws in all the | 
States that are wifhin the Union ; but Lam opposed to mak- 
ing war on States thatare without the Union. Lam opposed | 
to coercing seceded States. 
Chamber on more occasions than one, heretofore. I am 
utterly and entirely opposed to coercion. IT have distinetly 
and explicitly declared that | believed that war on the se- 
ceding States would put an end to all hope of any recun- 
struction of the Union, and hold that no true lover of the 
Union can be in favor of coercion. I hold that we have 


2, page 1370. 


At that early day, when the opinion and sen- 
timent of the people of Kentucky were wholly 
Union, before the emissaries of the South had in- 
structed the Kentucky mind on behalf of treason, 
when there was nota voice in that noble State ut- 
tered but what was for the Union and for uphold- 
ing the Government of the United States in all its 
constitutional authority, when the mind and opin- 
ion and patriotism of that people were unseduced, 
and before they were corrupted, what were the | 
principles announced by my colleague on this floor 
in the extract which I have just read? What does 
he term *coercion?”? The Constitution of the 


United States says that the Constitution and the 





; 


That [ have declared in this || 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 











‘ . 
March 13, 
laws of Congress passed in pursuance of jt and 
the treaties of the United States shall be the oa. 
preme law of the land, and it directs that every 
officer, executive, legislative, and judicial, of t). 
Federal Government, and of all the States of tho 
Union, shall take an oath to support the Consti- 
tution of the United States in this its expressed 
supremacy. What was the position of my co}- 
league? Here was a wicked and a causeless re- 
bellion; it had attained to extensive and stupen- 


| dous proportions; it had debauched and corrupted 


| rebellion. 


almost one half of the United States, mainly by 
the connivance we a rSecretary of War and your 
Secretary of the Navy, who had so disposed of 
the navies and armies and guns and munitions of 
war, that the energies and power of the Genera! 
Government could not be promptly summoned to 
quell the rebellion. You had an effete, driveling 
President, if not a traitor, with full knowledge of 
all their treasonable projects. His confidential ad- 
visers, the members of his Cabinet were in daily 
consultation with him, and two of them had then 
boldly entered into this great conspiracy to over- 
throw the Governmentand to dissolve the Union, 
and had prostituted all their official power for the 
purpose of disabling the Government and putting 
it in a position to be subjugated by this mighty 

All this was under his immediate in- 


| spection and with his knowledge. The outbreak 
| was without cause, or with a cause so slight as to 





amount to nothing on the question of rebellion and 
revolution. These men raised the standard of re- 
volt; they seized upon the forts and arsenals and 
ships and other property of the United States of 
America; they instituted their own State govern- 
ments in subordination to the new position which 
they assumed, and they organized a provisional 
government, and elected one who was a member 
of this body at that time their president. They 
fired upon aship of the United States in the public 
service sent to relieve one of its beleagured forty; 
and in a few days thereafter they opened their 
formidable and long and deliberately prepared bat- 


| teries upon that fort itself, and they reduced it 
| and compelled the flag of the United States for tlic 


first time to trail the ground to a domestic enemy. 
What was the position of my colleague then? 
W hat lesson.was he teaching his constituency in 
the State of Kentucky? What treason was he 
indoctrinating or attempting to indoctrinate that 
noble and gallant people with? Notwithstanding 
this was the condition of public affairs, and eleven 


| of the States had seceded and thrown off their al- 


legiance to the Government of the United Siates 
and reared the standard of rebellion and were try- 
ing to raise an alien and hostile government, * 1” 
said he, **hold that there is no constitutional 
power to coerce these insurgents and rebels to obe- 
dience to the laws of Congress, and to the author- 
ity and Constitution of the United States!”’ 

Was there evera position of treason taken more 
boldly—treason flagrante delicto? Here, in the 
dawn of this mighty rebellion, before it had as- 
sumed its large and gigantic proportions, before 
many of the people of the United Siates, and es- 
pecially the people of Kentucky that eventually 
sympathized with and took part for it, had taken 
their position—here is the principle which my col- 
league is teaching to his constituency and to the 
American people, he acting here the part of an 
American Senator. What did he make his speech 
for? It was to be read by his constituency—the 
people of Kentucky. It was to instruct the Ken- 
tucky mind, and to fire the Kentucky heart for 
the purposes of southern treason. It could have 
had no other effect; it was intended to have no 
other effect. If my colleague were a private in- 
dividual, he would not have been so culpable; but 
he, a component part of the Government of the 
United States, a member of the Senate, represent- 
ing the qualified and restricted sovereignty of the 
State of Kentucky upon this floor, was teaching 
that principle, and avowing that he was totally 
opposed to the whole principle and doctrine of co- 
ercien, and giving forth sang osm teaching to 
his peopleand to the nation! What greater derelic- 
tion to duty, to patriotism, to the obligations of 
his oath, could my colleague have enacted short 
of the overt act of treason? 

But, sir, I shall proceed with as connected a 


| narrative of the political life of my colleague, both 


in the Senate and out of it, as I have been enabled 
to get hold of; and 1 ask leave to bring to the 


attention of the body the proceedings of a State 
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derson, where my colleague has his home, and 
over which he presided, that took place in June 


rights meeting or convention in the city of Hen- | 


last. 1 have here a notice of it in the Reporter, || 


a secession State rights paper, published in my 


colleague’s own town, giving a summary of its | 


proceedings in a short paragraph. After reading 
that, | shall read the resolutions and the official 
account of the proceedings of the meeting. The 
editor says in an editorial: 


« On Saturday last a large crowd assembled at the court- 
house in pursuance to the call for a mass convention to 
nominate a southern rights candidate for the Legislature. 
The meeting was the Jargestand most harmonious we have 
attended for many a day. Governor L. W. Powe. was 
called to the chair, and briefly stated the objectof the con- 
vention. A committee of seven was appointed to draft res 
olutions expressive of the sentiments of the convention, 


and to report a plan for choosing a nominee and suitable i 


persons to be put in nomination. 
tired to transact their business. 


The committee then re- | 


** Being called upon, 8S. B. Vance, Esq., candidate for || 


the State Senate, took the stand, and delivered one of the 
most powerful, convincing, and cloquentspeeches we ever 
heard. He followed the course of the unconditional Union 
party? — 

You see there was an unconditional Union 
party in See at that time. I belonged to 
that party then; | belong to it now, and | will 
belong to it ever. Iwas born under the stars and 


the stripes, within the ark of the Union, educated | 


religiously to maintain and support the principles | 
gig y PI I t 
I have || 


of that immortal system of government. 


lived to my age in their support, and, with the | 
blessing of God, 1 will die in their support. [Man- | 


ifestations of applause in the galleries, which were 


checked by the Presiding Officer. ] 


**He followed the course of the unconditional Union 
party through its various changes, reading their resolutions 
from January to the present time, holding up their time- 
serving inconsistencies and gross hypocrisy, to the minds 
of his attentive audience, in a style peculiarly his own. He 
read a miserable and slanderous cireular, which charged 
candidates of the southern rights party with talking one 
kind of sentiments and entertaining another; that the dec- 
Jarations of their principles trom the stamp were but ¢ hol- 
low pretenses to deceive the people.’ He administered a 
very courteous but telling rebuke to the unscrupulous au- 
thors of the circular. The conclusion of his speech was 
truly beautiful and eloquent. 
supporters, as he will undoubtedly do wherever he goes. 
His election by a large majority is a fixed fact. 

** After Mr. Vance concluded, the committee made their 
report; Which was unanimously adopted.”’ 


A number of speakers followed; and, at the 
close, ‘*Governor L. W. Powe .’’ then arose. 
After the speeches of the persons present had been 
made and listened to and drunk in, like the hart 
who pants for the water-brooks, as the desert of 
Sahara does for the meager shower that falls upon 
its parched sand; when they had drunk in these 


treasonable sentiments with the same avidity, my | 


colleague, not satisfied, must needs address that | 


body of conspirators himself: 


** Governor L. W. Powe t then arose and addressed those | 


who had not retired from the house in a short but appro- 


priate speech of about fifteen minutes, when the conven- | 


tion adjourned, all pleased with its proceedings, except, 
perhaps, the coercionists.”’ 


No doubt that is true. I have here also the 
official account of the meeting: 


appeared and tendered the following resolutions, which were 
received, and unanimously adopted : 

* Resolved, That the State governments in this Republic 
are rounded on the consent of the free people thereof re- 


spectively, and the will of a majority of such people law- || 
fully expressed is binding upon all, and that the Federal 


Government, being instituted by Uhe voluntary association 
of such sovereign States °— 


What sovereign nonsense !— 
‘united under the Federal Constitution for the purpose of 
common defense and general welfare, is but the agent of 


the States within the sphere of enumerated powers con- 
tained in the instrument and bond of such Union, and pos- 


| sesses ne power to subjugate or coerce such States.”’ 


When South Carolina, or any other traitorous | 
| State, by its State authority organizes rebellion 


and rises in traitorous opposition to the Constitu- 


tion and Government of the United States, the po- | 


sition of my colleague is that the Government of 
the United States has no power to repress and to 
put itdown by military arms. Why, sir, it was 


to invest the General Government with this identi- | 
| cal power that our fathers, with that godlike man, 


Washington, at their head, repudiated and put 
aside the old Articlesof Confederation, and framed 
and adopted by the people of the United States, 
acting by States—as the people of a State act by 
counties in the adoption of their State constitution 


| —the Federal Constitution, and it became the in- | 


strument and form of Government of the people, || 


and not of the States. It was to stamp upon it the 
character of a Government that woeld 

through the agency of the States, but directly upon 
the people, through laws against treason and other 


| penal laws, that the present system of Govern- 
ment was formed. It was to embody and to carry 


He gained many triends and |} 


** At a southern rights convention, held in the city of | 


Henderson on the 15th instant, at the court-house, for the 
purpose of nominating a suitable person to represent the 
county of Henderson in the lower House of the next Gen- 
eral Assembly of Kentucky— 


into effect these indispensable powers of Govern- 


not operate | 


ment, without which any system of Government | 


would be but a mockery and a dream, that this 


Constitution was framed and adopted by the peo- | 


ple of America after seven years of experience 
under the old Articles of Confederation, when it 
had no longer the energy that was imparted to it 
by the struggle for our independence with the 
mother country. 

These resolutions go further: 

“9. That the war now being waged by the Federal Ad- 
ministration against the southern States is in violation of 
the Constitution and laws, and has already been attended 


with such stupendous usurpations as to amaze the world || 


and endanger every safeguard of constitutional liberty. 

‘© 3. That Kentucky protests against sharing any part of 
the enormous burden of debt created in the prosecution of 
this wicked, unnecessary, and unnatural war?’— 


No partof Kentucky ever assumed that position 


but that arch-traitor John C. Breckinridge, and | 


his followers in treason. The Union party of that 
State knew better, thought better, felt better, acted 
better, and upon the contrary proposition. 

“That Kentucky protests against sharing any part of the 
enormous burden of debt created in the prosecution of this 
wicked, unnecessary, and unnatural war.’’ 


Sir, the war was correctly characterized; but | 


they sought to put the saddle on the wrong horse, | 


they sought to put the boot upon the wrong leg. 
The responsibility for this war was upon the reb- 
els, the seceshers, and their sympathizers, and not 


_ upon the Governmentof the United States or the 


| Union people of Kentucky or of America. 


“ i ~ ” yr oo , " y , 
On motion, Governor L. W. Powe. was called to the | Sighd-ane seeteied ugutent tt 0b Guntedtiven of the sever 


chair, and J. F. Clay appointed secretary.” 


The most honored name on earth is sometimes 
carried by an unworthy and ignoble person. This 
was the case in relation to the secretary of this 
convention. 

“On motion of F. H. Dallam, Esq., the following reso- 
lutions were adopted: 

** Resolved, That a committee composed of seven per- 
sons be selected by the chair to report the names of suit- 


able persons to be put in nomination for representative of 
this county. 


2. That said committee report a plan by which the 


votes of the convention shall be cast, so as to determine | 


the nomination. 

** In accordance with the foregoing resolutions, a com- 
mittee of seven was appointed, composed of the following 
named gentiemen : F. H. Dallam, Solomon Sizemore, John 
8S. McCormick, Robert Dixon, J.P. Breckinridge, and J. 


B. Lester, who retired for the purpose of preparing their || 


report.”? 


The 


resolution continues: 


** She did nothing to bring it about, but everything in her 
power to avert it?— 


I shall speak on that point directly— 
eignty of the States, subversive of the liberties of the peo~ 
ple’ — 


I should like to know how much liberty is en- 
joyed by the people of the South in secessia under 


| the iron military rule and despotism of Jeff Davis— 


‘‘and leading to a system of direct taxation, which, if sub- 


mitted to, must speedily desolate and beggar the Common- | 


wealth.”’ 


I admit the prospect of enormous ‘direct taxa- 


tion. Who is responsible for it? Who made that | 


great national burden necessary ? 
was it that the industry of this nation is borne 
down and ground into the dust by the enormous 


| taxation that has been and is to be imposed to 


I trust this Dixon is no relation of my hon-_ 


ored friend from Connecticut. 


** Mr. Vance, candidate forthe State Senate, being called 
for, took the etund and presented his positions in a very able, 
effective, and cloquent address. 


carry on this war? Who butJeff Davis and my 


colleague and their followers and sympathizers? | 
I do not complain of the burden to defend the | 


nation and the Government, and to extract it from 


| the clutches of this treason, and to crush it in the 


| dust and in ignominy. f 
this war for twenty years and giving up all the 


I would be for waging 


subsistence that the nation has, and all of its he- 


“ After which the committee, through their chairman, |, roic blood, sooner than compromise with the trea- 


By whose act |! 














| established. 
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son and these traitors, by allowing them one right 
outside of the pale of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. 

But, sir, I did not read the whole of the pre- 
vious resolution of this convention. Here it is: 

* Resolved, That the State governments in this Republic 
are founded on the consent of the free people thereet re 
spectively, and the will of a majority of such people law 
fully expressed is binding upon all, and that the Federal 
Government, being instituted by the voluntary association 
of such sovereign States, united under the Federal Consti- 


} tution for the purpose of common defense and general wel- 


fare, is but the agent of the States within the sphere of 
enumerated powers contained in the instrument and bond 


of such Union, and possesses no power to subjugate or co- 
erce such States.” 


Then they continue: 

©9. That the war now being waged by the Federal 
Aduwinistration”’— , 
not by Congress, not bythe United States, but 
the war now being waged by the Federal Admin- 
istration— 


| “against the southern States, is in violation of the Con- 


stitution and the laws, and has already been attended with 
such stupendous usurpations as to amaze the world and 
endanger every safeguard of constitutional liberty. 

© 3. That Kentucky protests against sharing any part of 
the enormous burden of debt created in the prosecution of 
this wicked, unnecessary, and unnatural war ; she did noth- 
ing to bring it about, but everything in her power to avert 
it, and she protests against it as destruciive of the sover 
eignty of the States, subversive of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and leading to a system of direct taxation, which, if 
submitted to, must speedily desolate and beggar the Com- 
monwealth. 

“4, That the military usurpations by which our sister 
States of Maryland and Missouri are trampled in the dust 
are utterly fatal to State sovereignty, and have been en 
forced under circumstances of cruel ferocity disgraceful to 
a civilized age. 

‘©5. That the recall of the invading armies, and the rec 
ognition of the separate independence of the confederate 
States, is the true policy to restore peace and preserve the 
relations of fraternal love and amity between the States.”’ 


There, sir, is the position of my colleague. He 
is against coercing the seceded States. He is not 
only against that, but he is for their recognition 
as the only mode and means by which amity and 
reace can i established between them and the ad- 
cae States. What else do the seceding States 
ask for, or did they ever ask for? To be let alone; 
to have their separate existence and independence 
recognized. It was what they rebelled for. It 


| was that for which they have raised and embodied 


their vast military power, with which they have 
resisted the execution of the laws of the United 
States. My colleague takes the position that their 
separate existence and independence must be rec- 
ognized as the only mode by which peace can be 
Sir, that is a treasonable sentiment, 
and that would be the great consummation of the 
treasonable purpose of these States. But my col- 


| learue was mistaken. There are other means and 


other modes by which peace could be established. 
Those modes are now being resorted to, and they 
are heard in the shout of battle and in the acclaim 
of success by the heroic Union hosts who are 


| now in the tented field struggling for the existence 
| of their Government. Itis heard in the complaints 


and in the wail of distress, and soon it will be 
heard in the cry of submission and peace that the 
confederates themselves will send up to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

But, sir, I will read on these resolutions: 

‘°6§. That we heartily approve the refusal of Governor Ma- 
goffin to furnish Kentucky troops to subjugate the South’”’— 
I never approved of that. 1 admit that many of 
our people did; and I admit that a majority o1 
the old Breckinridge Legislature that was elected 
before this difficulty commenced did; but I will 


| speak of that, its breadth, scope, and meaning 


after a while— 


“and we cordially indorse his recent proclamation defining 
the position of Kentucky, in accordance with the sentiment 
of her people, and forbidding the invasion of Kentucky by 


| Federal or confederate troops.”’ 


I say that that was a wholly untruthful and un- 
just interpretation of the sentiment of the people 
of Kentucky. They never intended no- will they 
ever indorse the neutrality of Kentucky as it was 
laid down and explained by the Governor. Let 
us look at that and see what it is. Here is that 
very noted proclamation: : 

* Now, therefore, I, Beriah Magoffin, Governor of the 


Commonwealth of Kentucky, and commander-in-chief of 
all her military forces, on land or water”— 


| I do not believe she had any on water at that 
| time— 


| “have issued this my proclamation, hereby notifying and 


warning all other States, whether separate or united, and 
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especially the ‘ United States,’ and the ‘ confederate States,’ 
that f solemnly forbid any movement upon the soil of Ken- 
tucky, or the occupstion of any port, post, or place what- 
ever within the lawtul boundary and jurisdiction of this 
State, by any of the forces under the orders of the States 
aforesaid, for any purpose whatever, until authorized by 
invitation or permission of the Legisiature and Executive 
authorities’’— 

He would not allow his veto to be overruled by 
the legislative power ou that point, but he requires 
that the consent of the Executive himself shall be 
given to such occupation, as well as that of the 
Legislature— 

‘of this State previously granted. Talso hereby especially 
and solemaly forbid all good citizens of this Commonwealth, 
whether incorporated in the ‘State guard’ or otherwise, 
making any warlike or hostile demonstrations whatever 
against any of the authorities aforesaid, earnestly request 

ing all citizens, civil and military, to be obedient hereto; 
to be obedient to the laws and lawful orders of both the 
civil and military authorities ;”°— 

he claiming, himself, to be the military author- 
iy 

“to remain, when off military daty, quietly and peaceably 
at their homes, pursuing their wonted lawful occupations ; 
to refrain from all words and acts likely to engender hot 
blood and provoke collision; to pursue such a line of wise 
conduct as will promote peace and tranquillity, and a sense 
of safety and security, and thus keep tar away from our be- 


loved land and people the deplorable calamities of inva 
sion.”’ , 


See what he calls invasion. If the President of 
the United States ordered a body of men in the 
military service of the United States to be marched 
into Kentucky, the Governor treated it as an in- 
vasion. The President had as undoubted power 
to march treops into Kentucky or into any State 
of this Union in peace or in war as he has to ap- 
prove ofa bill passed by Congress, or to do any 
other act which his official duty and the Consti- 
tution authorize him to do. j 

] ask the attention of the Senate to the conclud- 
ing portion of this proclamation: 

* But at the same time earnestly counseling my fellow- 
vitizensof Kentucky to make prompt and efficient prepa- 
rations to assume the armor aud attitude prescribed by the 
paramount and supreme law of self-defense- -and strictly of 
self-defense alone; praying Almighty God to have us ever- 
more in his holy Keeping, and to preserve us in peace, 
prosperity, aud security forever.” 

What blasphemy to connect such a prayer as 
that with such diabolical and unholy purposes, 
This, sir, is the proclamation of the Governor of 
Kentucky, so enthusiastically lauded by my col- 
league and by his co-conspirators in treason on 
that occasion. Neither the confederate govern- 
ment nor the United States of America were to be 
allowed to move any troops into Kentucky; and 
if the United States moved any troops into Ken- 
tucky, they were to be met by forcible resistance, 
by armed men tna state of rebellion and in the 
enactment of the crime of treason. 

But, sir, | will hasten on. The seventh reso- 
lution adopted by that southern rights conven- 
tron, at Lienderson, was in these words: 

«Phat although Kentucky has determined that her proper 
position at present is that ot strict neutrality between the 
belligerent sections, yet if either of them invade her soil 
against ber will, she ought to resent and repel it by neces 
sary furce.”? 

Is that a constitutional sentiment and opinion 
of my colleague? Dare he stand up in the face of 
the Senate and of the nation and reiterate such a 
sentiment of bold treason? Ifthe United States 
Government, the President representing its exec- 
utive sovereignty and all of its military power, 
having by the Constitution and the laws the su- 
preme command of the armies and navies of the 
United States, and with discretionary power to 
move them when and where, into every State and 
portion of the United States, that he may choose, 
dare to send a force into Kentucky, these men, 
with my colleague presnling over the convention 
that concocted this declaration of treason, counsel 
the people of Kentucky to resist them with force 
of arms. 

Suppose the advice of my colleague had been 
taken, as it was taken; suppose that deluded men, 
with confidence in bim and in his co-workers in 
conspiracy, had adopted, as they did adopt, his 
advice; that they got together and formed military 
associations in the State of Kentucky with a view 
to force the President of the United States and the 
Government thereof to withdraw the forces from 
that State that were raised and marched there with 
the concurrence and at the instance of two thirds 
of the people of the United States, to perform a 
constitutional duty on the part of the Government | 
of the United States, to enforce the laws, to pro- | 








tect the people of that State, and to put down do- 
mestic violence and insurrection; suppose that at 
that time they had moved off, warmed and heated 
by this sentiment and by the eloquence with which 
the honorable gentleman maintained it, to the per- 
formance of an overt act in this work of treason: 
I ask the Senate if my colleague would not have 
been guilty of an overtact of treason? if he would 


not have committed the crime according to the | 


definition of the United States and according to 
the definition in England, where it was first de- 
fined by the statute of Edward Il? Whether, if 
he had been arraigned for having counseled an act 
which was put on foot immediately after he gave 
the counsel, and this had been proved upon him, 
any United States court and independent jury in 
Kentucky or in Christendom would not have con- 
victed him of treason, and have adjudged him to 
suffer by the halter? 


Well, sir, the bolt did not follow the flash in- | 


stantly; but it came in due time. It took some 
little time to prepare the public mind, and to pro- 
duce this development of treason in armed bands 
of rebels in hostile array in battle-fields against 
the Government of the United States. Did not 
my colleague exhort them to that line of conduct? 
Did he not exhort them to perform those acts of 
treason? Are not those acts the fruits, the direct 
consequences of that line of conduct which he thus 
counseled them to take? It would be a nice ques- 
tion, indeed, and it would take a very learned 
lawyer to decide, whether he did not thereby com- 
mit, technically, the crime of treason, according 
to the rigid construction which has been placed 
upon the law of treason by the courts of England 
and the United States. But in relation to the 
crime of intention, of purpose, of what he wished 
to be done, of what he advised to be done, there 
is not and cannot be a doubt. 
But I will read on: 


* That although Kentucky has determined that her true 
position at present is that of strict neutrality between the 


belligerent sections, yet if either of them invade her soil 


against her will*”— 


Her will was embodied in the Federal Consti- 
tution; her will was legitimately embodied in the 
office which the President of the United States, as 
the embodiment of the executive power of the 
Government of the United States, expressed in 
his military orders, and she had no other legal or 
constitutional or proper will in relation to the 
subject— 

‘+ vet if either of them invade her soil against her will, she 
ouglit to reseut and repel it by necessary torce. 

“That alt honorable efforts for the conciliation of the 
belligerent sections and the reconstruction of the Union are 
desirable, and we will heartily second and further such 
efforts.”? 

I will now proceed in a hasty review of my col- 
leacue’s official action as a Senator of the United 
States. I took this synopsis from the Congres- 
sional Globe itself, I did itcarefully, and Lanswer 
for its fidelity. Ll come here to make this record. 
I come here to array this record against my col- 
league. I come here to have him indicted before 
this Senate upon his conduct at home and upon 
his record here; and I come here to ask the just 
and proper judgment of an enlightened, impartial, 
and patriot Senate upon the whole conduct of 
my colleague on this question of expelling him 
from his seat. 

At the late July extra session of Congress the 
bill to authorize the employment of volunteers to 
aid in enforcing the laws and protecting public 
property, being under consideration, an amend- 


ment was offered to reduce the namber of men | 


preposed to be raised by it from five hundred 
thousand to three hundred thousand. The object 
of thatamendment is obvious. Itavas to weaken 
the strength of the Government in its struggle for 
life. Senator Powe xt voted for it; and, on the pas- 
sage of the bill, he voted in the negative, with Breck- 
inridge, Johnson of Missourt, and Polk. 
gressional Globe, pp. 52, 84.) 

On the question of the passage of the bill to pro- 
vide for the collection of the duties on imports, 
and for other purposes, on the 12th of July last, 


inridge, Bright, Johnson of Missouri, and Polk. 
(Congressional Globe, p. 84.) 
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Polk, voted to refer their credentials to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. (Congressional Globe 
pp. 107, 109.) , 

On the same day, the bill to authorize a national 
loan, and for other purposes, being under consid- 


| eration in the Senate, an amendment was offered 
| to reduce the amount of the proposed loan from 


$250,000,000 to $150,000,000—still to cripple the 
power and the ways and means of the General 
Government in this great war of rebellion—and 
Mr. Powe tz, with Johnson of Missouri and Polk, 


| voted for it. (Same Congressional Globe, p. 110.) 


I admit that sometimes my colleague in these 
votes had two or three other gentlemen voting 
with him. 

The bill for the better reorganization of the mil- 
itary establishment being under consideration in 
the Senate on the 18th of July, the following 
amendment to it was proposed: 

‘* And be it further enacted, That the purposes of the mil. 
itary establishment provided for in this act are, to preserve 
the Union, to defend the property and to maintain the con- 
stitutional authority of the Government.” 


Senator Powe.t, with Breckinridge, Johnson 
of Missouri, and Polk, voted against that amend- 
ment. (See same Congressional Globe, p. 194.) 

On the 26th of July the bill to define and punish 
certain conspiracies being before the Senate, Mr, 
PoweEL. opposed its passage by the presentation 
of a written protest, signed by himself, Bright, 
Breckinridge, and Johnson of Missouri. (See 


_ same Congressional Globe, p. 275.) 


The bill to provide increased revenue from im- 
ports, to pay interest on the public debt, and for 


| other purposes, being under consideration on 
| July 29th, a motion was made to amend it by 


striking out the proposed duty of four cents per 
pound on coffee, and Powe tt, Bright, Johnson of 


| Missouri, and Polk voted for the amendment. 


(Same Congressional Globe, p. 316.) 

The revenue bill being on its passage in the 
Senate, on the 2d of August, 1861, Mr. Power 
spoke upon it in these words: 


* T have steadily voted against all appropriations to carry 
on this war. I voted against the loan bill, and [ have 
steadily voted against all war supplies. 1 cast those votes 
because | was opposed to the war; because I believed the 
war was calculated to eternally sever the States of this 
Union, and that it would result in no good, but manifest 
evil to every interest of the entire country. Having cast the 
votes I have, [ cannot conscientiously vote for this bill. I 
knew that the heavy amount of war supplies that were 
being voted by Congress would necessarily result in the 
most onerous taxation of the people. Those gentlemen 
who voted for those war measures, [ suppose, can con- 
scientiously vote for this bill; for the votes which they 
have given lead directly to it. ° 

** Those who vote for war measures and war loans can 
properly vote for the taxes to raise the money to pay the 
debt. I having opposed the war, having voted against the 
loan, having voted against the Army supplies, deem it my 
duty to vote against the bill, which | shall do.’’ 


And, with Breckinridge, Bright, Johnson of 
Missouri, and Polk, he did vote against it. (See 
the same Globe, pp. 399, 400.) 

On the Sth of August, the bill to increase the 
pay of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates of the regular Army and volunteers, 
&c., in the service of the United States, being on 
its passage, Mr. Powe t called for the yeas and 
nays, and, with Breckinridge, voted against it. 
(Sce the same Globe, p. 442.) I believe they were 
the only two who voted against it. Thatis my 
recollection, but upon that point I will not speak 


| positively. 


(Con- | 


Another bill for the same purposes, was intro- 
duced and passed the Senate that day—there was 
some irregularity in the first bill—against which 
Senators Powe , Breckinridge, and Bright voted. 
(See the same Globe, p. 443.) 

Now, Mr. President, I will give another pas- 
sage of my colleague’s history outside of this Fall. 
TheLegislature of Kentucky convened in session 
early in September. We had three elections in 
Kentucky during the past year. I know full well 
what those elections were, and upon what prin- 
ciples and questions they turned, and so does my 
colleague. The position assumed at that time 


_ for the purpose of gaining strength and bringing 
Mr. Powext voted in the negative, with Breck- || 


the gallant State of Kentucky into direct line with 
the other loyal States of the Union, and to the 


| strict performance of her duty, was, as I before 
The now sitting members of the Senate from || 


said, to instruct the public mind, and to gain time 


the State of Virginia offered themselves to be || with a view to impart that instruction, and toim- 
sworn according to the Constitution, and to take || plant the principles of constitutional law and truth 
their seats, on the 13th July. Mr. Powerit made |) that would bring her right. Many of our people 
a speech against their right, and, with Bright and || therefore—I never did—took the ground that Ken- 
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itucky should preserve her neutrality to this ex- 
tent, and for this purpose; that she would not send | 
any men upon the requisition of the President in 
April last to defend the capital when he called 
upon the Governors of the different States for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers. Why did she 
not respond to that call as her loyalty, as her past 
history, as her faith to her obligations, and to the 
Constitution required? The reason was that a 
bosom, political, and personal friend of my col- 
league, whom he had aided to elevate to the office, 
was then as now the Governor of that State— 
Magoffin. Atthe previous gubernatorial election 
he had beaten Bell by six thousand votes. If 
Bell had been elected to that office, no State -in 
this Union—not even the gallant State of Indiana 
and the other gallant States of the Northwest— 
would have been more prompt to respond to that 
call, and to send her full quota, and more than 
her full quota, than my native State would have 
been. 

Sir, I was a boy of ten years of age when the | 
war of 1812 was declared. 1 remember its inci- | 
dents. 1 remember the occasions upon which the | 
hardy and brave men of Kentucky were called | 
upon to volunteer in defense of Indianaand Michi- 
gan and the whole Northwest. I have seen entire 
counties, en masse, without a solitary exception, | 
turn out to meet those calls upon the patriotism 
and bravery of Kentucky. I recollect, a few 
years ago, when we had a difficulty upon the Rio 
Grande, and General Gaines made a patriotic call | 
to Kentucky and some of the western States for 
troops, Kentucky sent forward, almost as prompt 
as the reveille itself, three times the number of 
men that had been called for from her. 

Kentucky wasas promptin furnishing volunteers | 
in the war with Mexico—a war that was com- | 
menced by usurpation and in flagrant violation of 
the Constitution of the United States, by Mr. Polk 
—Congress itself being in session—by ordering | 
General Taylor upon Mexican ground to take pos- 
session of Corpus Christi. Polk had predetermined | 
to have that war. He and the southern counselors 
and their allies were looking covetously to some 
portions of Mexico, and especially to the gold 
mines of California, and to that great port, San 
Francisco, that is to be the gate of the mighty com- 
merce between the eastern and the western world 
in the course of time, and which is to grow up one | 
of the greatest and grandest cities of the earth. | 
Polk had his eye upon that acquisition. He knew 
that he could not accomplish his purpose unless | 
there was a war between Mexico and the United | 
States. As Benton had proved, in a speech that 
he made against the treaty negotiated by Mr. Cal- 
houn for the acquisition of Texas, he knew, as | 
well as any man that Corpus Christi was not in | 
Texas, but was a part of one of the lower prov- 
inces of Mexico upon the Rio Grande that ex- 
tended across the Rio Grande to the river Nueces. 
Every man of information on the subject knew it; 
but he was determined to have that war. An 
adventurous man, in digging out for the construc- 
tion of a saw-mill, had discovered gold in Califor- 
nia; and Polk knew of the position and capacities 
and the future availability of the port of San Fran- 
cisco as the great gate and emporium of trade. 
The southern statesmen knew it; and in their | 
grasping avidity for territory and empire, they de- 
termined to have it. They knew that they could 
have it only by war. Therefore it was that Polk | 
directed General Taylor to march with the Amer- 
ican army to Corpus Christi; and the collision 
then commenced between that weakened, dis- | 
tracted, divided, and almost dissolving republic 
of Mexico and the young and mighty power of 
the United States. What did Polk dothen? He 
sent a message to Congress that war had been 
commenced by Mexico against the United States | 
by shedding American blood upon American soil. 

y honorable friend from New York [Mr. Kine] | 
and myself were present in Congress at that time. | 

I allude to the Mexican war to show the fact | 
that when Kentucky was called upon for her quota | 
of men in that war—I cannot give with any cer- 
tainty the number of companies required, but it 
was some fifteen or twenty—she sent to the call 
of the United States over seventy companics, the | 
very élite of her land, the noblest and the bravest 
and truest of her young men of every grade of life. 
Better materiel for soldiery was never assembled 
upon God’s earth since it commenced its diurnal | 
revolution. A State with such a history as this | 
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| called for by the President. 


never intended to assume a position of active 


treason against the Government that it had been | 


|| so prompt always to defend. 


With this short digression, I will proceed with 
my narrative. On the 10th of September last, the 
Legislature of Kentucky was in session, and | was 


proceeding to state the issues in the Kentucky | 


L GLOBE. 


elections between the Union men and the Breck- || 


inridge secession party; and in alluding to that 
party [hope I shall not wound the sensibilities of 
any gentleman upon this floor. I have no such 
purpose. I know that there are many Breckin- 
ridge Democrats outside of the State of Kentucky 


who are true, loyal, and most reliable Union men; | 


but in Kentucky, such instances are rare indeed. 


I do’ not know one ina hundred within the whole | 


bounds of my acquaintance in that State; but at 





Department in that State. We had custom-houses 
at Pouisville and at Paducah. We had collectors; 
we had district attorneys; we had district judges, 
we had these learned officers of the law—one of 
them a traitor, the district judge; but the circuit 
judge was a loyal anda true man, although he was 
from Tennessee—duly administering in our midst 
the laws of the United States, and thus giving 
peace, security, and protection to our people, se- 
curing those great ends of government. 

No part of the Union party ever took position 
actively against the United States Government. 
The whole extent of their default in the perform- 
ance of their duty was, for the time, alone to refuse 
to send men upon the requisition of the President 


| Well, my New England friends, and especially 


the same time | do know a few who are as true, | 


as loyal, as gallant, and as heroic in their devotion 
to the Union and the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment as men of any politics whatever. There is 
a member of the Kentucky Legislature, Mr. Ja- 
cobs, who is as much above suspicion as any liv- 


ingman. The State senator from my own portion | 


of the State, Colonel Prall, was a Breckinridge 
Democrat; but thereis no truer Union man than he. 
The number of Breckinridge men in that State, 


however, who are Union men are few, few in- | 


deed. 


I wish they had been more numerous. | 


my friend from New York, [Mr. Kixe,} know 
that in the war of 1812 some three or four of the 
New England States were guilty of precisely the 
same fault. Your Governor Strong and your Govr- 
ernor Chittenden—one of Massachusetts and the 
other of Vermont—and the Governor of one of the 
other New England States, all took that ground. 


| It was an error with them; it was an error with 


us. With us it was an error of necessity, and it 


|| was an error that we intended to reform so soon 


wish that my colleague had taken his position | 


among that glorious few, and had spared me the | 


performance of this unpalatable duty of asking for 
his expulsion from his position and place. 

But, Mr. President, | was remarking that the 
Union men of Kentucky were at that time fight- 
ing to instruct the public mind. They assumed 
this position: that Kentucky would not respond 
to the call of the President of the United States 
for her quota of the seventy-five thousand men 
that he called forin April. Iwas telling you why 
that had not been done. It was because there was 
a secesher and a traitor in her executive chair, by 
whose instrumentality alone the act could be done. 
At that time all was doubt, all was uncertainty, 
all was commotion and perturbation in the public 
mind of Kentucky. 
to decide the great and momentous question, 
whether she too would traitorously secede or loy- 
ally uphold the stars and stripes and the Govern- 


ment of the United States, 1 have every reason | 


to believe that she would have decided in favor of 
the right. But we bore with our doubting friends; 
we counseled together; we reasoned with them; 
we reminded them of our past history, of the un- 
broken and unsullied fidelity of Kentucky to her 
allegiance, and to her ancient faith to the Union 
and the Government. In that way we increased 
our friends and our numbers, and eventually be- 
came the majority in the State. 


this: that she would do no act short of her duty, 
except refuse to respond in the men that were 


herself in direct active hostility with the Govern- 
ment of the United States—at least the Union men 
did not; all the seceshers did. She assumed the 
contrary position. Her Union men knew that it 
was the duty of the General Government to pro- 
tect them against their own domestic traitors and 


| the traitors of the South, and whenever they were 


assailed by such enemies, it was their firm, fixed, 
and express purpose to call upon the Government 
of the United States for protection. 

When our first election for the border State con- 
vention took place in April or May last, the two 
parties made their issue, and my colleague knows 
it just as well as I do, and as every man in the 
State of Kentucky knows it. Here were two par- 
ties both using the word neutrality—one in the 
sense of my colleague and the other in the sense 
of the Governor. That neutrality was explained 


and expressed in his proclamation, which I have | 
read. That was my colleague’s neutrality. That | 


was the neutrality of John C. Breckinridge and 
of all his followers; but the neutrality of the Union 


men was this: that they would meet all the de- | 


_ mands of the Government upon them for taxation 


to maintain this war; that they would offer no re- | 
sistance, military or civil, or in any other form, | 


rgainst the just authority of the United States. 


The United States had a post then at Newport. Its | 


post office system was in operation throughout 


3ut the extent of | 
the neutrality which Kentucky then declared was | 


|| may God give them victory. 


| Kentucky—never ! 
If she had been called upon || 


as we got the ability and the power to reform it; 
and nebly have we reformed it, for Kentucky 
now, In addition to the secession host of about 
eight thousand sent to the southern confederacy, 
has upwards of thirty thousand true Union sol- 
diers in defense of the stars and the stripes; and 
[Manifestations of 
applause in the gallery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER called to order. 

Mr. DAVIS. Now my colleague will seek to 
deceive and to delude Senators, as he and his 
friends sought to delude and deceive the people of 
Kentucky, by his idea of neutrality. His neu- 
trality was never my neutrality. The neutrality 
of the Governor as fulminated in bis proclama- 
tion and in his threats of resistance and rebellion 
and war against the United States, was never the 
neutrality of a solitary Union man in the State of 
Upon the question of Union 
neutrality and of Magoffin’s neutrality, the first 


| political battle of the last year was fought in Ken- 


tucky in the election of border State convention 
men; and my colleague, his candidate for the 
Presidency, his Governor, and his party in that 
State were overthrown by a vote of more than two 


| toone. The people of the State of Kentucky, then 


and there, in the most emphatic manner, decided 
against the political position and principles of the 
gentleman. They decided that they never would 
become rebels against their Government. They 
decided that they never would resist the march of 


| United States troops into the State of Kentucky; 


She never placed | 


they decided that they never would attempt to 
expel the garrison at Newport from the borders of 
that State. They decided that they never would 
throw off the Post Office Department and the pro- 
tecting shield with which the laws and power of 
the United States covered the people of that State 
and all the States of the Union. They never de- 
cided, as the gentleman has so often announced, 
that they would pay nothing to the support of this 
war; but so soon as there was another election, 
and we obtained a majority in the Legislature, 


| they came outand passed resolutions declaring in 


all our State, and was dispensing its ample bless- || 


ings to us at a greater cost than it returned to the 


| they might be. : 
| congressional election upon precisely the same 


emphatic language that they would pay ce. 
tion of the tax imposed by Congress at the July 
session, and that they would rally to the support 
of the Government in this terrible conflict. 
Well, sir, the President ealled an extra session 
of Congress, and we had an election for members 
of Congress in Kentucky. The same issues and 
the same contest came up. When I was a boy 
I lived somewhatina frontier country, and I used 
to hear men from the settlements say that one 
wolf could make as much noise as ten dogs. We 
found in Kentucky in all these contests that one 
secessionist could make as much noise as ten 
Union men, and alwaysdid. They bragged loud 
and high and strong; and before the contest came 
off, by the shouts with which men sometimes at- 
tempt to excite themselves to brave deeds, I sup- 
pose they did create a little courage in their own 
bosoms; at any rate they produced a little appre- 
hension in ours; and we did not know how strong 
But the contest came off in the 


issue of neutrality according to the Governor’s 
definition, and according to our definition, and 
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we again in this conflict defeated them by about 
the same majority. 

In August afterwards the election for our State 
Legislature came off. A Legislature was then to be 
elected to represent the people of Kentucky, and 
to determine her domestic position, and her posi- 
tion relatively to this Union so far as it could be 
determined by lawless and rebellious acts, or by 
acts of loyalty and obedience to the Constitution. 
We again defeated them, and we elected about 
three fourths of the members of both Houses. 
Then we were strong and invincible in our posi- 
tion,and we then came out and took the true con- 
stituuional ground. 

The Legislature were called in session early in 
September. What did the thrice defeated secesh- 
ersdo? After they had met us in the third battle, 
and had been again signally overthrown, did they | 
acknowledge their defeat? Did they bow to the 
sovereignty of the will of the majority? Did they 
exhibit any returning sense of a true understand- 
ing and a true and loyal obedience to the Const- 
tution? No, Defeat seemed to have but exasper- | 
ated and to have rendered them desperate. ‘The 
leaders were desperate because they knew that 
their Jast die was about to be cast. What did they 
do? My colleague knows full well what they did. 
They again called peace meetings all over the State | 
of Kentucky, and a grand peace convention of 
southern State rights men, to be held in the town | 
of Frankfort, the seat of our government, where | 
the Legislature had convened, { believe on the 4th | 
of September, They rallied there in their strength. | 
My colleague was there as a representative from 
the county of Henderson. Humphrey Marshall 
was not there, but he was in the neighborhood, in | 
that county called Sweet Owen, the very hot-bed | 
of secessionism, and of everything that is wrong 
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my colleague and his convention of seceshers met, 
and what did they do? I will read what they did. 
But before I do that I will follow up the senatorial 
history of my colleague one step further. 

The House of Representatives, at this session, 


passed the following joint resolution declaratory | 


of the purpose of Congress to impose a tax: 





“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of | 


the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
in order to pay the ordinary expenses of the Government, 


fund for the ultimate liquidation of all the publie debts, a 
tax shall be imposed which shall, with the tariff on imports, 
secure an annual revenue of not less than $150,000,000.”’ 


That resolution passed the House of Represent- | 


atives on the 15th of January. It was reported to 
the Senate and passed here. What was the vote 


in the Senate on the passage of that resolutjon ? | 


There were thirty-nine members of the Séhate 
who voted for it, and one member who voted 
against it, and that member of the Senate was my 
colleague. He was true to his treasonable sym- 
pathies, true to his sympathies with the southern 
confederacy, true to his spirit of opposition to his 


| own Government. 


I now return to the account of this famous 
peace convention at Frankfort. Just before this 
general convention was held, they had what they 
termed peace meetings all over the State. There 


| Was one in my own immediate neighborhood, just 


back of my house. I could see the treasonable 


host from my own door. There was one in Mont- | 


gomery; there was one in Clark. They had pene- 


| trated the mountains. They scattered themselves 


and vile in politics; he being a resident of Henry, || 


on the other side of the Kentucky river. 


He had || 


been in the Mexican war, and he thought himself || 


a Napoleon in military capacity and strategy. 
What did he do? He set to work to organize the 
secession host, to drill them, toarm them, to march 
upon Frankfort where the Legislature of the State 
was, and by force of arms to scatter them and 
break up the Legislature. My colleague knows it; 
my colleagues of the House knowit. 1 was there. 
I reached there to attend a session of the court of 
appeals on the very evening that it was said Hum- 
»hrey Marshall was to make his incursion into 
Franklin county, and to storm the capital. Some | 


all over the State, on plain and on mountain, in 


|| city and hamlet and field andeverywhere. They 
| Were getting up what they called peace meetings, | 


denouncing the policy of the Union party, witha 
view of overriding the free sentiments of our Legis- 
lature, and to terrify and coerce that Legislature 
to pass resolves in conformity to their treasonable 
purposes. I know it, sir; my colleague knows 


| it. We were both actors in these scenes—he on one 


side, and Lon the other. After these meetings 
had passed resolutions, drunk whisky, and been 


| spoken to by all the secession orators of the State, 


| Frankfort in central convention. 
was there. 


members, especially secession members of the Le- || 


risiature, and some citizens of the town of Frank- 
gislature, and t f the t f Frank 
tort, and one or two judges of our court of appeals, | 


was to be sacked that night by Humphrey Mar- 
shall’s insurgent hosts. | myself, with other gen- 
tlemen, provided ourselves with arms to take part 
in the defense of the Legislature and the capital of | 
the State. Wesentto Lexington, where there were 

encamped three hundred or five hundred Union | 


troops, who had been enlisted in the Union ser- || 
vice for the defense of the Legislature and the cap- || 


ital of our State, and had them brought down at 
three o’clock in the morning. 
Colonel Dudley, as heroic and as true a man as 
ever breathed the breath of life. Bayard, of France, 
had no more of the elements of a true knight than 
had Dudley. He has gone to his long home. He | 


has perished from the diseases of the camp in || 


nursing his sick soldiers, and the Union portion 
of our State is wrapped in mourning on the occa- 
sion of hisdeath. ‘The hosts of Humphrey Mar- | 
shal! did not come, and the reason he did not come 
no doubt was that he had got wind that Frankfort, 


with Dudley's command, and the true Union peo- || 


ple of that State armed, were ready to receive him, | 
Weil, sir, some two or three days after, the se- 
cession convention met in Frankfort, on the 10th. | 
My colleague well knows too that on the 10th they | 
had planned a great peace barbecue in the county 


- . i 
of Owen, that stronghold of rebellion and seces- || 


sionism. All the disloyal hosts on the lower | 


branches of the Kentucky river were to meet there | 


in rendezvous, and they were to feast upon Ken- 
tucky whisky and upon my colleague’s and John | 
C. Breckinridge’s treason; and from that feast they 
were to march with Humphrey Marshall upon 
Frankfort. But our friends were informed of it, 
and were on the alert everywhere. Nelson with 
his four regiments was some thirty or forty miles 
off. He resolved to come in. Everybody was 


They were led by |! 


+ ; : : || ing treason there. 
left Frankfort hurriedly in the expectation that it || g., 


| 


and some four or six days after the session of 


the Legislature commenced, they met together in 
My colleague 
He was a member of that convention 
from the county of Henderson. Here is his name 


|} ** Henderson county—Governor L. W. Powe tt, 


and Alexander H. Major.”’ 


It was not large in 


numbers, but it was powerful in influence and in | 


position. ‘There was an ex-Governor represent- 
There was a United States 
Senator representing treason there. Surely that 
was representation enough in that line. 

Mr. Cissell, who is now in the secession army 
—my colleague knows him; he was then a mem- 
ber of the Kentucky Senate— 

‘Mr. Cissell then offered the following resolution ; which 
was adopted: 

** Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee of 
ten, two from the State at large and one trom each congres- 
sional district, to prepare and report a series of resolutions, 
as expressive of the sense of this convention. 

“The committee appointed by the chairman, under the 
direction of the foregoing resolution, consisted of : 

* For the State at large—William Preston and B. P. Cis- 
sell.” 


Preston is now a confederate major general, in | 


the service of Jeff Davis. 

“ Pirst district, General Stephens; second district, Gov- 
ernor Powe.v; third district, Jacob Golladay ; fourth dis- 
triet, A. G. ‘Talbott; fifth district, C. P. Mattingly; sixth 
district, Squire Turner; seventh district, Governor More- 
head; eighth district, George W. Johnson; ninth district, 


| James W. Moore; tenth district, A. B. Chambers.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 

j 
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George W. Johnson was the late governor of 


| thot most absurd of all farces, *‘ the provisional 
7 r 9 S | 
government of Kentucky.”’ Those fellows ought 


to be taken neck and heels, tied in the pillory, and 
made to stand there every day for a whole year. 
There never was such impudence manifested by 
mortal man. At the evening session— 

**The convention assembled according to adjournment, 
when Colonel William Preston, from the committee on 


resolutions, made the following report, which was adopted 
unanimously.” 


I ask the attention of the Senate to the date. 








These resolutions were passed on the 10th of Sep- | 


tember, as late a period as that, when the nation 
was in its greatest peril, when the Legislature of 


_ Kentucky had just assembled, with a majority of 


acknowledged Union men, and ever 


true heart 
ready to receive them, butthey did not come, But || in the State was preparing to wheel her into her || 


BE. 
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position of constitutional duty. It was to cireum- 


vent and to defeat that purpose, that my colle 
and John C. Breckinridge and their hosts sum- 
moned this convention of traitors, under the style 
of ** peace men,”’ and southern State rights mey 
to Frankfort to intimidate the Legislature of the 
State, and to drive them from passing resolutions 
in support of the Government and expressiy 


ague 


e of 


| their loyalduty. Here are the resolutions of this 


3 nt, || convention: 
the interest on the national loans, and for an ample sinking || 





** Whereas we, the delegates of the people from all parts 
of the State in popular convention assembled, Without dis 
tinction of past party organization, have met together at a 
period of profound interest and public danger to conside 
the best means of preserving the peace of the Common 


|| wealth, and securing our own rights and liberties unim- 
|| paired: Therefore, 


** Resolved, That every material interest of Kentucky, as 
well as the highest dictates of patriotism, demand tha, 


| peace should be maintained within her borders, and this 
| convention solemnly pledges the honor of its members to 
| do all in their power to promote this end.” 


Now, see how they promote the end of peace: 
2. That it is the deliberate sense of this convention. 


| and it is believed of an overwhelming majority of the peo- 


ple of Kentucky”’— 


They were the most trusting people in the world: 
there were never people of such faith; they had 
been three times successively defeated by majori- 
ties in the State of about two to one; and yet, in 
the face of all these votes, they claimed two thirds 
of the people of that State on their side! 

“ That itis the deliberate sense of this convention, and it 
is believed of an overwhelming majority of the people of 
Kentucky, that the best and perhaps the only mode of ef 
fecting this great object, is by adhering strictly, rigidly, and 
impartially to her chosen and often declared position of 
neutrality during the existence of the deplorable war now 
raging between the sections, taking sides neither with the 
Government nor with the seceding States, and declaring 


her soil must be preserved inviolate from the armed occu- 
pation of either.’’ 


Was there ever such assurance in treason be- 
fore? The State had decided by more than two 
to one that she would pay her share of the tax, 
that she never would put herself in active opposi- 
tion to the Government, that the only neutrality 
which she would attempt to occupy would be 


| simply not to send her quota of men upon requi- 
| sition of the President, and that so soon as the 


people could express their true will and true prin- 
ciples and sentiments ina general election and 
elect a majority of true men, they would perform 


| their whole duty; after the people had thrice taken 


|| that position, these modest gentlemen, these peace- 


loving gentlemen, these southern State rights men, 
these diabolical traitors have the audacity to as- 


sume that two thirds of the reople still are for 


| maintaining the Governor’s position of neutrality, 
which declared that if the Government of the Uni- 
| ted States dared to march a soldier of the Federal 





Army into that State, he would expel that soldier 
or any number of soldiers by force of arms! 
3. That the organization and presence upon the terri- 


| tory of Kentucky of a military force of either of the bel 


ligerents, is a violation of the neutrality indorsed by the 
people”— 


Why, sir, during this whole time and for long 


| years the Government had had its troops at New- 


ort. For three or four months before this time 
Nelson had organized five regiments, four of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, every man of whom 
was either a Kentuckian or an East Tennesseean; 
and this at the express instance and solicitation 


| of the Union men for the preservation of the peace 


and the protection of the Union men of that State. 
These gentlemen knew that that was the state of 
things— 


“and we believe can be attended with none other thanthe 
most fatal and disastrous results ; and in that belief we earn- 
estly advise the immediate removal, by the proper author- 
ities, of all such force from the limits of the State. 

“4. That itis the deliberate judgment of this convention, 
and they believe of more than two thirds of the people of 
Kentucky, that ‘ the policy of coercion is wild and suicidal, 
promising only to deluge the land with blood, and dissolve 
the Union irretrievably in the crimson tide ;’ and they, 
therefore, earnestly invoke good and true men of all parties, 


| the patriots and lovers of liberty both North and South, to 


exert every influence to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties, in order that a fair and honest effort may be made to 
agree on terms for a permanent peace. 

“5. That it is the deepest conviction of their hearts that 
this is not less demanded by the interests of humanity and 
the dictates of patriotism than by the preservation of that 


| liberty which they so highly prize, and upon which such 
_ fearful inroads have already been made. 


“6. That the late uct of Congress confiscating property 
and emancipating slaves as a penalty for the crime of the 
owner, is a gross and yeas violation of the Constitution 
of the United States, justly alarming to the freemen of 


| Kentueky. Ifsuch power exists, Congress may, with equal 
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right, annex the penalty of emancipation to every violation 


of any of its laws. 

«7. That we should not consider ourselves faithful sen- 
tinels of 4iberty if we failed to raise our voice in unquali- 
fied condemnation of the open and flagrant violation of the 
Constitution of the United States by the President, in arro- 


wating to himself powers vested by that compact of Union | 


exclusively in Congress; by increasing the regular Army 
and Navy, and calling out volunteers for three years; by 
regulating at his own will and pleasure commerce between 
the States”’— 


they wanted to send contraband articles to the | 


secessionists— 

«by blockading ports without any declaration of war by 
Congress; by the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
the bulwark of American liberty; and exercising powers 
which neither he nor Congress possesses; by authorizing 
his military commanders to proclaim martial law, to arrest 
persons arbitrarily without a legal warrant, to imprison 
whomsoever they please without their conviction of any 
crime, to deny them a speedy public trial, and to dismiss 
the police officers of cities and appoint others in their place ; 
by fettering the freedom of commerce of a State within its 
own bounds ; by suppressing newspapers, and prostituting 
the mail of the United States by refusing them transporta- 
tion, thus destroying the freedom of the press; by infring- 
ing the people’s right to bear arms; and lastly, by making 
unreasonable searches and seizures. 
acts a crime against the liberty of mankind.” 


I do not condemn everything this convention 


did; but I do condemn most unqualifiedly nearly | 


everything they did. 
*8, That the late proclamation of General Frémont in 


Missouri, abolishing and subordinating the entire civil | 


power of the State to his own arbitrary will and emanci- 
pating the slaves, is such a manifest violation of the plain- 
est provisions of the Constitution, and such a bold invasion 
of the liberties of the people, as demands the unqualified 


congemnation of every citizen, and should meet with the | 
determined rebuke of every loyal State, whether slavehold- || 


ing or otherwise. 
*©9. That we consider it incompatible with the neutral- 
ity avowed by Kentucky to vote money for the prosecution 
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We consider these | 


ot the civil war now pending, or to tax the people of the | 


State or augment its debt for a purpose so unwise and for | 


a cause so hopeless, as the military subjugation of the con- 
federate States. 


“10. That having first secured the neutrality of Ken- | 
tucky, we advise the union ofall good men for the purpose | 


of producing peace between the belligerent parties, on the 
best practical basis, maintaining the honor and embracing 
the interests of each. 

“11. That for this purpose we recommend a truce be- 
tween the belligerents, and the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the United States and the confederate States to 
treat for a permanent peace. 

“12. That the exercise of powers by the President not 
warranted by the Constitution of the United States, upon the 


plea of necessity, is a precedent too dangerous to the lib- | 


erties of the people to be sanctioned or indorsed by them. 
** Upon motion of Mr. Harvie, the Chair appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Governor C. S. Morehead of Jefferson 
county, General Lucius Desha of Harrison county, Captain 
Lewis E. Harvie of Louisville city, Governor John Q. A. 
King of McCracken county, and Colonel Thomas B. Ste- 


venson of Mason county, to prepare an address to the peo- || 


ple of Kentucky, based upon the principles of the resolu- 
tions adopted by this convention.’ 

1 have read all the resolutions reported by the 
committee; but here is one, a closing resolution, 
offered by my colleague himself. I have read 


them all, that all might be before such of the | 


Senate as are present: 

‘Governor Powe. offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

** Resolved, That Colonel William Preston”’— 
the confederate major general— 
‘* George W. Johnson, Esq.’?— 
the provisional governor— 
“General Lucius Desha”— 
who has lately been to secessia— 
* Captain Richard Hawes”’— 
who is now in secessia, and who was formerly 
member of Congress from the Ashland district— 
‘and Thomas P. Porter, Esq.””— 
late Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky— 


be, and they are hereby, appointed a committee of organ- 
ization, in order to carry out the purposes of this conven- 


tion; and full powers are conferred upon them for that | 


object.” 


Here are the organs of treason and conspiracy 
appointed upon the motion of my colleague. 
What did they do when they received this author- 
ity? They scattered out into the country; they 
commenced either by themselves or by their in- 
struments organizing the whole secession host of 
the State; they got this host together in small 
bands, and in a very short time after they had re- 
ceived this authority to perform the work of trea- 
son, they marched with those whom they had thus 
enlisted into secessia, and those of them who have 
not been captured at Fort Donelson and elsewhere 
are still in the secession army battling against 
their Government and against the permanency of 
the Union. 





guilty of? What kind of advice and counsel is 
that fora Senator in the United States Senate— 





preteens Suppose the President had been 


ham Lincoln and the Government of the United 
|| States? Where would have been the Senate? 
'| Where would have been Jeff Davis? He would 
have realized the vaunting boast of his late secre- 
tary of war: ‘*‘ By May I will plant the confeder- 
ate flag on the Capitol in Washington; I will push 
on to Philadelphia; ay, to Faneuil Hall itself.’’ 
| Ifeverybody had thoughtand acted and voted and 
| had counseled the people as my colleague coun- 


ment? 


to be reconstructed Every man sees that. 


of the Senators here ? 
the same rules that we all are; to the same re- 
sponsibilities, to the same tests, and to the same 


we all should have been justly entitled to receive, 
if we had acted the part which he has acted. How 
then can the Senate exempt him, when the prop- 
osition is self-evident that, what he has done, if 
right and proper, every Senator might have done; 
and when the conclusion is inevitable that, ifevery 
Senator, or a majority of the Senate, had done 
this, the Government would have been overthrown 
by rebellion and by traitors, and these traitors 


possession of the capital of the country? When 
these are the consequences which his acts would 


bility of such acts? 

Mr. President, it is with no pleasure that I have 
appeared in this most unpleasant duty. I do not 
say that I perform it reluctantly, far from it; for 


unkind feeling, and I never had any unkind feel- 
| ing for my colleague. 


What sort of conduct is that for a Senator to be | 


GLOB 


| one clothed with high and necessary authority in | 
the Government, in its administration and for its | 


oyal, the House of Representatives had been | 
loyal, and every Senator had voted and acted like | 
my colleague, where now would have been Abra- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


seled and thought and acted and voted, where | 
would have been this Government; where would | 
have been our experiment of popular self-govern- | 
All, all would have perished, never, never | 
Has | 
my colleague a greater immunity in his acts, in | 
his responsibilities, a higher and a broader ex- | 
emption from his duties and his oath, than the rest | 
I suppose he is subject to | 


judgment of condemnation and punishment that | 


would have dispersed the Government, and have | 


bring upon the country and upon the Government, | 
how can Senators exempt him from the responsi- | 


E. 


} 











should give in the American Senate, he would 
have counseled no other course and no other votes 
than those he did take and give. 

Mr. President, if here is not sympathy with 
crime and treason, if here is not giving all the aid 
to crime and to treason and to the overthrow of 
the Government that can be given, short of the 
most palpable and direct overt act of treason, I 
do not understand the force of the gentleman's 
line of conduct, and his votes. Sir, if it had not 
been for him and his associates, one fourth of our 
native State would not have been desolated by fire 
and sword. One fourth of Kentucky has been 
occupied by the secessionists—the rebels. They 
have waged a Vandal war in that portion of the 
State; they have outraged humanity and all the 
rights of womanhood. They have followed as 
with the sweep of a destroying Attila their course 
through that lately beautiful but now blighted and 
desolate land, in his own neighborhood. My col- 
league in the other House, representing that dis- 
trict, says that the secessionists have carried from 
three counties down there upwards of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of slaves. They have 
burned, destroyed, desolated, and stolen every- 
thing they could. If you want to see a country 
ravaged, ruined, a people exiled, oppressed with 
the most grievous and unbearable oppression that 
ever existed in our day or generation, short of 
East Tennessee, go to the southern part of Ken- 
tucky, into the gentleman’s neighborhood. There 
you will find all these consequences; and you will 
find that these things have been done and perpe- 
trated by the hosts that the gentleman vandal 
and incited to go into armed resistance against the 
authority of the United States, and against the 


| expressed will and opinions of his own State. I 


am in earnest in relation to this matter. It is not 
unreasonable that I should be. Our people are in 
earnest about it. There is many an old father, 
many a mother, whose son has died in camp or 
fallen in battle, and in the secesh cause, that are 


| mourning the loss of their children from their 


where duty marshals me according to my reason | 
and my conscience, there will I tread. I act upon | 
that principle now; but I have said to the Senate, | 
and in the presence of the Senator, that I have no | 


I said and | repeat that I | 


|| have said in addition that it would have gladdened | 


| 
| never knew of an enemy he had personally. | 
| 


the whole Union heart of my State if my colleague 
had taken rank with them. 


have opened our hearts and our arms, and we 
would have received him with all the honors that 
could be conferred upon so distinguished a con- 
vert. We mourned at the time, and we now 
lament that he did not tread this path of duty. If 
he had, it would have been better for us, it would 
have been better for our land of Kentucky. He 
was, as I said, a man of popularity and of power 
there. I have no doubt that his example, these 
precepts of treason and of crime that he has pub- 
lished to the young men and the old men of Ken- 
tucky, have seduced hundreds and hundreds into 
the rebellion and into the crime of treason. We 


State in her constitutional moorings, and to bring 
|| her at last into the harbor of duty. The Govern- 
ment was struggling for its existence, and yet no 
pulsation of sympathy, no cheering voice does he 


tucky, or to his struggling associates, who are 
attempting, from day to day, to sustain by arms 
and by money, by ways and means, at one time, 
the faltering fortunes of the Government, and to 
roll back that defeat which threatened to submerge 
|| it into the abyss of ruin. Amidst all the conflicts 
and the trials of the Government, everything that 


resolutions that he voted for, all the principles 
that he enunciated in resolutions or in debate in 
the Senate, all the votes he gave, were against his 
country and against his Government, for seces- 
sia and for rebellion. If he had consulted Jeff 
Davis himse!f, and had taken his counsel as to 





Yes, sir, we would | 
|| have epened our mouths, and we would have || 
|| shouted for him to the top of our voices; we would 
| 


were struggling in Kentucky to preserve the old | 


my colleague said, everything that he did, all the | 


give to his Union neighbors and friends in Ken- |, 


what course he should take, and what votes he || 


hearthstones and their country; and my colleague 
and his advisers, his conventions, and his resolu- 
tions, are responsible for this desolation. They 
will call some of thesedays for vengeance upon the 
authors of these crimes; and never will they con- 
sent, never will l give my consent, by any voice 
that I can utter, that the leaders in this crime shall 
be spared. The severest punishment with which 
the laws of treason can visit them, it shall ever be 
my counsel shall be visited upon them. They no 
more merit the halter than, in my honest judg- 
ment, my colleague deserves the judgment of ex- 
pulsion. Write it down. I utter it; and I will 
stand upon it and by it. 

Two or three days before the convention to 
which I have alluded met, on the 10th of Septem- 
ber last, at which my colleague figured so largely, 
the confederates had invaded Kentucky at two 
points, They had taken possession of Columbus 
and the Chalk Bluffs just below Columbus, and 
they had taken possession of the Cumberland Gap. 
I was here last summer in consultation with the 
President and a portion of the Cabinet; and Gov- 
ernor Wickliffe and myself, in the month of Au- 
gust last, counseled the President and his Cabinet 
to seize upon Bowling Green and Columbus at that 
time, as they were great strong natural strategic 
points in Kentucky, and if it had been done, a 
great deal would have been saved. I have told 
you what ravages the secession armies made in 
that part of Kentucky from which they have lately 


| been driven. 


Now, Mr. President, a word or two more, and 
I shall have done. It is often inquired what was 
the cause of this war. The immediate, proximate, 
exciting cause was simply no less, no more, than 
the election of Abraham Lincoln. Suppose John 
C. Breckinridge had been elected, would the south- 
ern States have seceded? Suppose the North had 
given up to the southern States in perpetuity the 
election of the President of the United States, and 
had allowed them to wield all the patronage, office, 
honor, jobs, and contracts, enriching so many of 
his friends, that the President has to dispense. 
Suppose you had given up to them in perpetuity 
the election of President, and had debarred from 
yourselves the House of Representatives, and the 
Senate, and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, do you belive that they ever would have 
seceded? locoun never. Jeff Davis, in his letter 
to the English ministry, read a few days ago by 
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my friend from Virginia, said most truly thatthey | 


did not secede because they thought their ttle to 
their slaves was in danger, but that they seceded 
to prevent the rule of northern men over southern 
chivalry. That was not the language, but that 
was the idea. I know it to be true. When they 
had the House of Representatives, and the Senate, 
and the Supreme Court, and the President could 
not pass any measure or declare any war, or main- 
tain and carry on any hostilities without being 
under the control of their friends constituting the 
majority in Congress, would they have seceded 
when they possessed that amount of power in the 
Government, if their object had simply been the 
defense and protection of their slaves? Never, 
never. The Presidency had gone from them, never 
to return, and that was the reason why they se- 
ceded; and such a cause to produce such a crime, 
such a rebellion! Why, sir, when I reflect on 
the treachery of the Senators and Representatives 
from the seceding States in the two Houses of 
Congress, their ignoble and base treachery to their 
friends in the border States, it almost frenzies 
me; and when I think of the great crime that they 
have committed, and of the ruin and devastation 
that they have brought upon this whole land, 
themselves included; when | reflect that they have 
involved us in debt and difficulties and civil strug- 
gies, from which there ts no certainty that we 
shall ever emerge, and all this without any cause, 
or with acause so slight as to amount to no cause 
atall; when I consider the mass of crime and of 


THE 


era nseenenntnindidia 


misery that these ambitious and wicked and mis- | 


guided and weak men have brought upon our 
happy country, (for happy it was at the time they 
brought all this upon us,) I can scarcely repress 
the expression, even to myself, of the deep curse 
that rankles in my heart against the artificers of 
such ruin. 

As I said on a former occasion, ifever there was 
a sentiment, an object, an idea that | have idol- 
ized, that has commanded everything I had of 
head and of heart, of mind and of soul, it has been 
this Union and its perpetuity. I yet hope it will 
be restored; Ido not hope that it will be perpet- 
ual, because no institution or organization of man 
has perpetuity. When this continent fills up with 
population, and there are two hundred millions of 
people on this side of the Rocky mountains, and 
fifty or seventy-five millions on the other side, it 
must break in two by its own weight; but amidst 
that ruin, that wreck of our political world, | hope 
still that the great valley of the Mississippi will 
ever, amidst the changing fortunes and vicissitudes 
of this continent, constitute one united and grand 
empire. We never ought to separate, we cannot 
separate; itis against the fiat, the decree of nature. 
A separation might ensue temporarily from some 
convulsion; but a reunion under the form of civil 
governmentor military despotism would bea great 
and inevitable necessity. Our people do not wish 
to part; the loyal men of Kentucky never intend 
to prt with our brothers of the Northwest. Mr. 


President, the deep and abiding and indestruct- | 


ible sense of obligation under which we have been 
placed by the heroic sons and daughters of Ohio 
and [Indiana and Llinois and Wisconsin and lowa 
and Minnesota has made impressions upon our 
memories and our hearts that can never be erased. 
We bless and pour out to them our gratitude in 
our waking moments and in our night dreams. 


The whole voice of our land ,of men, women, and | 


children, ascends in orisons to Heaven daily for || 


their happiness and their welfare, and for eternal 


peace and amity between them and us. We want | 


this golden cord to exist forever. New England 
at some day may be detached, as the moon was 


said to have been detached from the earth, sun- | 


dered, disrupted; but [ hope not. The distant 
country beyond the Rocky mountains will no 
doubt at some time constitute a separate and a dis- 
tinct and an independent empire, but an empire 
speaking our language, peopled by our race, hav- 
ing our institutions and our principles of civil and 
religious liberty and our history, looking back to 
the past as to a common property. They may 
rear themselves into a great western imperial em- 
pire; but oh! the vast valley of the Mississippi, 
in extent, in fertility, in capability to sustain hu- 
man population, second to none on the earth unless 
it be the valley of the great river of South Amer- 
ica, the Amazon, my prayer is that it shall be the 


theater of one continued, perpetual empire of lib- | 


erty, civil and religious, And that,Mr. President, 


; ee ] 
is the sentiment of the people of Kentucky. They | 
have expressed it in their legisiative resolutions, | 
and have returned their thanks to their brethren | 


of the Northwest for their generous assistance. 
I know, Mr. President, that the loyalty of Ken- 
tucky, even of the Union men of Kentucky, is 


questioned by some Union men of the North. Oh, | 


what a cruel suspicion! We believe that the Con- 
stitution is the bond of our Union. We want no 
right that it does not secure to us; we want all 
that it does secure tous. We profess to be law- 
abiding men; and whenever a law is passed, and 
is submitted constitutionally to the judicial tribu- 
nals of the country, if it is there sustained, we 
will acquiesce, unless it brings upon us burdens 
too grievous to be borne, and burdens to such an 
extent as to authorize revolution; but we never 
expect to be so oppressed. We have faith and 


confidence and trust and hope in the great mass | 


of our countrymen. They are mainly just what 
we are. If we were to swap positions, and they 
were placed where we are, and we were placed 
where they are, we should undoubtedly swap 
Opinions and sentiments. But come weal or come 
woe, come protection under the Constitution, or 
come oppression under its violation, you will 
never see old Kentucky marching from under the 
flag of Washington—the stars and the stripes. 
She will maiatain her position in this Union; she 


will fight under that flag; and though she may be || 


fighting the battle of revolution, that battle will be 
| to sustain some great essential principle of the 
Constitution, and there she will occupy holy and 
constitutional ground. 


man has as much right to fight against a violation | 
of the Constitution as he has to fight against the | 


disruption of the Union. It would take an ex- 


to that point. 
| arise; they know that it never will arise. 


They never expect that case to | 


Since I have been here I have formed acquaint- | 
ances for the first time with many gentlemen from | 


| the northern section of the Union at this session of 
the Senate. They sitaround me. I have as much 
| confidence in their intellect, their reason, their soul, 
| their patriotism, their devotion to the Constitution, 

ast haveinmyown. Weonly viewand form our 


opinions from different stand-points; and I believe | 


that if they occupied my stand-point, they would 
have the same views and sentiments that I have. 
3ut we intend to be patient with you and of long 
suffering; we seek no quarrel; we want no civil 
war; we want no disruption of the Union. We 
do not believe that on ‘* sober second thought’’ 

ou will ever bring that state of things upon us. 
it you do, we will appeal from the action and judg- 
| ment of the Senate to that of the courts, and we 
shall expect there to be sustained. If we are de- 
feated in that, if the courts sustain you, the act 
| must bring upon us grievances and intolerable op- 
pression, unendurable grievance, before we shall 
ever rear the standard of rebellion. "When we are 
forced to that, if we ever shall be—but I hope and 
believe we never shall be—we would act simply 
as all men worthy of manhood, having the prop- 
erties and the qualities that fit them to be free, 
| would act. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to take into its 
| serious and impartial consideration the case of my 
colleague. } 
the Union, disregardfal of his duty and of the ob- 
ligation of his oath, expel him. [ believe as re- 
ligiously as I believe that lam now addressing the 
Senate, indeed I know, that if the Senate have such 
a conviction on their minds, they will remove him. 


God of justice acquit him, and letmy Legislature, 


their business. 

Mr. WADE and Mr. POWELL addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Dootirt- 
tie.) The Senator from Ohio is entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. WADE. 


idea of making a speech; I wish to move for an 





may have the floor, but I am anxious to have an 
executive session, 

Mr. POWELL. I will move the executive ses- 
sion myself after awhile. 

Mr. WADE. Very well. 

Mr. POWELL. If no other Senator desires to 
‘ address the Senate upon the pending resolution, 


If they have not, in the name of justice and of the | 


at Frankfort, know it, and go home and attend to | 


If he has shown himself disloyal to |) 





I do not get the floor with any | 


executive session. The Senator from Kentucky || 


|| mitting a statement of the a 
| cable to the service of the War 
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I oe 20 to do so. I must reply to the very ex- 
traordinary speech of my colleague; and | hope 
to do it briefly, with as much brevity, at least, as 
circumstances will permit. If there is, however, 


_any other Senator who desires to speak, I wij] 


yield the floor to him. I do not desire to address 
the Senate until after every Senator who wishes 
to speak on this subject shall have done so. 
Mr. DAVIS. I noticed the other day the order 
that my colleague prescribed for this debate, that 
he would hear what every Senator has to say upon 


| the subject and then close the argument. [ know 


of no custom, of no rule of courts, or of bodies 
acting quasi as courts, that allows any man who 
is upon his trial the right to conclude the debate. 


| When my colleague addresses the Senate, | shal} 
_ listen to what he says; and if there is anything 


that I think proper to answer, I shall claim my 
privilege to answer him. 
Mr. POWELL. I do not propose to prescribe 


_ to my colleague the order of this debate. In fact, 


it is with very deep regret that I feel compelled 
to say anything on this subject. I was perfectly 
willing, and so expressed to friends around me, 
if there was no debate on the other side, to let the 


| Senate vote upon the resolution merely on the re- 


port of the committee, without saying anything; 
but as my colleague has addressed the Senate, | 


| desire to be heard. 


A constitutional Union || 


I think it proper that 1 should yield to any 
Senator who desires to address the Senate on this 
nny a9 That I will do cheerfully. Of course, 
so far as my colleague is concerned, he can rep| 
to me if he chooses; and I shall claim the privi- 
lege, if I choose to do it, of replying to him. I do 
not expect much favor from my colleague in this 


| matter; he is my prosecutor; but I rejoice that he 
treme case to bring the Union people of Kentucky | 


is but one of my judges. I do not propose now 
to address the Senate; and I move, if no other 
Senator desires the floor, that the further con- 
sideration of this question be postponed untii 
half past twelve o’clock to-morrow. When that 
motion shall be agreed to, I will, in accordance 
with my promise, move that the Senate go into 
executive session. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope the Senator will 
allow us the morning hour, 

Mr. POWELL. Very well, I will say one 
o’clock. 

The motion to postpone the resolution until to- 
morrow, at one o’clock, was agreed to. 

EXKCUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. POWELL. I now move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 
and after some time spent therein, the doors were 
reopened, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, March 13, 1862. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srocxton. 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


s REGIMENTAL BANDS. 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a communication from the Sec- 
retary of War, in answer toa resolution of the 
House of Representatives inquiring as to the pro- 
priety of dispensing with regimental bands in the 
Army of the United States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 


communication from the Secretary of the Navy, 
in answer to a resolution of the House showing 
the average cost of transportation for the last five 
years from eastern and southern ports to the Pa- 
cific coast; which was laid upon the table, and 
ordered to be printed, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
communication from the Secretary of War, trans- 
ropriations appli- 
epartment for 
the years 1860 and 1861; which was laid upon the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 


EMPLOYES OF NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
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